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Ground on 
a HEALD 


T earing off from thirty to forty thousandths stock 
from a thin steel airplane cylinder and getting a 

the toughest grinding jobs of today. 

These results are ail the more astonishing when one con- 
siders it was automatically performed and that in spite 

of the fact that previous production figures were made on 

modern, up-to-date tools, also gave a better finish to a 

closer degree of accuracy. 


This is hut one example of what Heald hingtneers are do- 
ing for the manufacturers of airplane engines. These 
Kngineer-. have solved unusual grinding problems on prac- 
tically every airplane engine part where there is a hole 
to be ground. 

It Irieks ipiality lo give quality and remember 

Only a HEALD is AUTOMATIC 



The Heald Machine G>. 

WORCESXES. MA.SS.. XJ. S.A. 

Htas held the confidence of the trade for over lOO years 
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T he Champion Aviation Spark Plug with its revolu. 

cionary principle and design has given a new inter- 
pretation to aircraft engine performance. 


All around dependability and the ability to prolong 
maximum power output indefinitely have caused the 
Champion Aviation Spark Plug to be eagerly sought- 
after and highly recommended by aviators throughout 
the world. For Champion has produced abetter spark 
plug specifically designed for aircraft engines. 

Inheriting atl the excellence in material and manufacture 
exclusive to all Champion spark plugs, the Champion 
Aviation spark plug represents two years of the most 
intensive research and the most exhaustive tests. Cham- 
pion engineers are justly proud of the new factor of safety 
and the vastly improved performance which Champion 
Aviation spark plugs are daily contributing to aviation. 
The dual insulator of Champion exclusive sillimanite is 
JO designed that it cannot be broken in such a way as to inter- 
fere with engine operation. This in itself represents an 
achievement in design which marks Champion as (he 
better spark plug for aircraft engines. 

The unique "dome” insulator which houses the second- 
ary insulator, protects it while an ingenious cooling 
area separates Aem. Pre-ignition and "cutting out" are 
practically impossible. 

The high standards of performance already achieved by 
the Champion Aviation spark plug have definitely 
established it as a revolutionary factor in the depend- 
ability and safety of aircraft engines. 

Write for descriptive folder 

Champion 

SparlfPlugs 






An Unusual Pursuit Engine 

In the Free-For-All Military Pursuit event in the National Air Races at 
Los Angeles a "Wasp” equipped Navy Boeing fighter won first place 
with an average speed of 171.8 miles per hour — fourteen miles an hour 
faster than its nearest competitor. In the climb to 10,000 feet and 
return this same ship again took first honors with the remarkable 
time of five minutes and 26 seconds — 1 minute and 10 seconds under 
its nearest competitor. 

There was a time when a pursuit engine meant short life and lack of 
dependability. High performance was obtained at the expense of these 
basic requirements. The results at Los Angeles again proved the merits 
of the "Wasp” for fighting ships. Its ruggedness and extreme depend- 
ability has been equally well proved in millions of miles of commercial 
flying by individual owners, transport companies, and air mail service. 


THE 

PRATT 2^ WHITNEY AIRCI^AFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Safety First 

T he slogan “Safety First" is po.sted conspicuously 
on the premises of almost every railroad in the 
United States. Steamship lines conduct lifeboat drills 
not only as a matter of form but because they keep in 
the passenger's mind the fact that an emergency might 
arise and that the price of safety is continued vigilance. 
Many cities have signs telling of the number of automo- 
bile fatalities. It is only in the aeronautical industry that 
the possibility of danger is minimized. 

Because they are fatalists, or because they believe that 
the public will be scared off if one speaks of accidents, 
a great many persons in the industry refrain from men- 
tioning accidents except behind closed doors. When speak- 
ing in public they claim that flying is absolutely safe and 
that there are less accidents than on the railroad. It is 
considered poor form, in fact it is a breach of convention, 
if one allows the word "danger” to escape the lips while- 
talking about flying- 

Perhaps this policy was necessary and successful as a 
temporary expedient, but in the long run it is bound to 
do more harm than good. Well operated airlines and good 
planes, flown by competent pilots during reasonable 
weather, are comparatively safe. Poor planes flown by 
incompetent pilots, especially through bad weather, are 
dangerous. Yet as far as the public can gather from 
authorities who speak or write on the subject, flying is 
absolutely safe. It would be far better for the industry 
and the public if these authorities would come out and say 
that certain flying is distinctly a dangerous occupation. 
The public is not as dumb as it is sometimes thought to 
be. Brave talk is regarded with considerable skepticism 
by an intelligent public that reads about aviation acci- 
dents on the front page of the morning paper. The public 
should be taught what flying is safe and what is danger- 
ous. and a campaign to thi.s effect would prove most 
beneficial. 

The ostrich-like policy has, and is, doing much harm 
within the industry itself. Eighty per cent, of airplane 
accidents are attributed to the personal element, anti well 
over halt of that number are due either to carelessness 
or trying to pull through under impossible conditions. 
Every airplane should have a sign, “Do not stunt at low 
' altituiles.” or, "Land before the weather gets so thick 
that you cannot see the ground.” As far as the public 
is concerned such signs would be apt to give them the idea 
that safety was being considered. It would also teach 
them not to allow the pilots to get away with some of tlic 
stuff that they are getting away with now. 

From the standpoint of design, the policy of ignoring 
the danger of flving has brought even more disastrous 
results. It would seem as though many designers had 
succeeded in fooling themselves into ignoring the safety 
element- Reasonably low landing speed is being given 
u[) in favor of maximum high speed- Visibility for the 


pilot has been given up so that slightly better streamlining 
may be obtained. Inherent stahiFty and anti-spin qualities 
have been given up in favor of such extreme maneuver- 
ability that the plane can only be used by expert pilots. 

Flying is now standing firmly on its own feet, and there 
is no necessity of one lying about it. Admitting that 
flying can be extremely dangerous, and striving through 
continuous vigilance, and through study of the funda- 
mental difficulties, to limit this danger, will speed the 
industry more rapidly than an attempt to delude our- 
selves and the public into thinking that flying is safe. 


An Interesting Report 

O N'K of the main- subjects that came up for discussion 
at the Washington, U. C., Conference a year ago 
next December was that of the advisability of Department 
of Commerce regulation of flying schools throughout the 
enuntrv. After considerable argument pro and con it 
was decided that flying school operators be left alone for 
the (leriod of one year so that they might have additioMl 
time in which to more completely organize and establish 
their individual institutions, and perhaps work out the 
\-arious problems to the satisfaction of all concerned. At 
the Los Angeles meeting of the .Aeronautical Qiamber of 
bommeree of America, a committee was appointed, under- 
the chairmanship of C. S. Jones, to study flying school 
standards and report at the International Civil Aero- 
autics Conference scheduled for December 12-14. 

The text of that report should be of considerable in- 
terest to the entire industiy. The year of grace will be 
ended and we shall learn of the status quo of the Amer- 
ican flying school. Without a doubt its problems are 
among those in the industry which are the most difficult 
to solve. It is a well known fact that the cost of learning 
to fly is far in excess of what the average person is able 
to pay. .And yet, it is an equally well known fact that 
the flying school docs not make an exorbitant profit at 
the price charged. The number of hours constituting the 
average amount of dual instruction necessary is a matter 
which brings forth a great variance of opinion. Likewise, 
the type of instruction that the iiupil receives. 

If the Committee reports that the majority of flying 
schools have successfully solved these problems, then it 
would seem best to continue to let tlic schools alone. It 
stands to reason that the minority will mend its ways 
accordingly. And those, who do not, will soon pass out oi 
the picture. However, if the Committee reports the ex- 
istence of the same clmotic state of management that was 
prevalent in 1927, then the members of the Conference 
should take steps for an immediate and licneficial change 
in the flying-school situation. Aviation’s greatest need 
at this time is for competent pilots. And when we say 
pilots we do not mean persons who are merely able to 
take a plane off and land it right side up. 
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Airways 


Communication 

Service 


By E, B. Craft 

Exeeutivt Vice-Prtsidait, Bell Telephone Laboratonts 


T he present ilev-elupiiieiit of air transport is bring- 
ing out its need for adequate communication in 
much the same manner as the earlier development 
of railway operations disclosed for that industry, tfie 
necessity of special communication services, if speed and 
density of traffic were to be obtained with safety. The 
electric telegraph by a most fortunate coincidence was 
available just at the time the railways required it; and as 
the demand for speed became pressing the telephone was 
perfected. Today the railways of the country, in general, 
use the telegraph for administrative messages, where a 
written record is wanted, and use the teleiihone for 
despatching, where speed and accuracy are primary re- 
quirements- 

By another fortunate coincidence, radio appears to he 
available just at the time it is needed for communication 
with aircraft in flight. Radio in the form of either tele- 
graph or telephone has been highly developed for com- 
munication between points on the surface of the globe. 
For communication between aircraft and airports it is 
available in principle although not yet so well developed. 
During the war, both in this country and abroad, radio 
equipment of relatively crude design was installed in air- 
craft and proved of great utility. Since the war, radio 
telegraphy for aircraft has been further developed by the 
naval and military services, but radio telephony has re- 
ceived less attention, probably because of the inherent 
difficulties and lack of a pressing demand. 

Era of Air Travel Well Underway 

Following the remarkable .success of the Air ^fail and 
the passage of the .Air Commerce Act of 1926, we are now 
fairly launched into an era- of air trans(>ort of mails, 
express and jiassengers. National airways, laid out and 
equipped by the Department of Commerce under authority 
of the Air Commerce .Act, already compare in extent with 
the main trunk line mileage of the railways. Scheduled 
flying over these airways goes on by night as well as by- 
day. A commercial degree of reliability and safety has 
been reached iu so far as the airplane and its engine are 
concerned and. when surprises due to bad weather can be 
eliminated, the safety of air transport should compare 
favorably with that of other forms of transportation. 

-Although weather is beyond our control, meterologicaJ 
science is able to forecast its major phenomena with a 
high degree of precision, provided data describing present 
and past weather conditions can be collected from a suffi- 
cient number of places. The jirogress of a weather dis- 
turbance can be tracked and the time of its arrival at a 
given point predicted. By means of a suitable communi- 
cation system weather reports from observers located 
along and near an airway can be collected; and it should 


be possible, therefore, to reduce materially the weather 
hazard of air transport. 

A full-scale meteorological experiment of this nature is 
now being conducted in California by the Weather Bureau 
with the co-operation of the Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics and of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. Meteorologists at the Oakland and 
Los Angeles airports receive several times a day, by long 
distance telephone, weather data from observers at a large 
number of selected points in the state. After an exchange 



E. B. Craft, exeeitlive vice-president of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, inspecting the experimental radio equipment 
installed in the PairchUd cabin monoplane, used by his 
roHi^aiiy as a flying laboratory. 

of these collectetl data, the.se ineterologists forecast flying 
weather for aviators starting out over the airway between 
these airports- The experiment will be continued until the 
value of the special weather service can he estimated. 

Since the communications problem of safe air transport 
presentetl features, which in a number of respects were 
unique, it was referred by the Interdepartmental Cem- 
mittee on Aeronautical Meteorology to experts of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co, and Bell Tele- 
phone t-ahoratories. What was desired was the collection 
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i)[ reports from a considerable number of widely dis- 
tributed observers in a relatively short interval of time, 
say, from twenty observers in twenty minutes. Naturally, 
it is not commercially practicable to call the party desiretl, 
set up the connections, have him answer and give his 
data all in the space of one minute. However, an equiva- 
lent result has been obtained by evolving a si>ccial tele- 
|)hime procedure for the purpose. :\t the appointed time 
a team of long-distance telephone operators call up 
successively the listed observers. Each, as he answers, is 
asked to hold the line and wait his turn when the operator 
connects him to the airport meteorologist, 

ft has been found by trial that the weather data can be 
rcpiirtcd and recorded in thirty seci;iKis. Consc(|uentIy, 
the list of observers can lie gmie through readily if one 
minute each is allowed. To the Los -Aigeles ami Oakland 
air|iorts about forty observers are ttow reporting weather 
five times a day. These collectetl rejxirts are exchanged 
between airports, anti airplanes starting over the airwav 
are provitled with a forecast of the weather they ma\- 
exix'ct eii route ami ui>nn arrival. 

On the basis of these forecasts, it is ho|ied that the 
liilots may be able to avoid liail weather by choosing an 
alterimtive route or by .selecting the terminal ficlil where 
weather conditions art- more propitious. Both Lus 
.\ngeles and the Sau Francisco Bay region have .several 
aiqxirts and there are two routes between them, one up 
the valley via Bakersfield, and the other the more direct 
line to the west. 

The experiment will be carried on for a full year and 
so cover the complete cycle of the seasons. On "the basis 
of the demonstrated value of this service to the users of 
the airway, the matter of its continuance or possible ex- 
tension to other airway.s can then be decided by the 
Weather Bureau- L'li fortunately, however, Cali lornia 
weather is proverbially good, and the experiment will, 
therefore, he concerned mainly with bxial fog ami visihility 
conditions. It is possible also that interc.sts other than 
aeronautical may discover advantages in a short range 
forecast of local weather. If so, the value of the ex|)erL 
ment will be correspondingly increased. 

Weather data is also being collected in the east from 
rtbservers in New Jersey and Penn.sylvania by the mete- 
orologist at Hadley Fiebl who employs a somewhat similar 
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method of sequence operation of the long-distance tele- 
phone lines. 

In addition to the problem of collecting weather data, 
there is the closely related matter of distributing local 
weather reports and forecasts between airports. Tliis is 
"point-to-point service." It ma>' be accomplishetl liy a 
special ratiio-teiegraph network, by commercial telegraph 



The “Wasp'' ponvred Fairchild cabin monoplane, used in 
radio experimental work by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
and members of the staff. L. to R„ A. R. Brooks, pilot; 
P. S. Bernhard, technical staff, and E. B. Craft, executive 
vice-president. 

or by long-distance telephone, ami over private or leased 
wires either by telephone or by telegraph. Local condi- 
tions, volume of traffic and economic considerations, in 
general, determine which type of service should be pro- 
vided. 

Besides its use for weather messages, point-to-point 
communication between landing fields along an airway is 
clesirahle for following the progress of n airplane with 
its |>assi-ngers and cargo. Such a desiratchiug service is 
(Continued on page 1136) 
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Gliding and Soaring 

Flight 


By Richard M. Mock 

Aeriinaul!cal EngiKeer, Bflhnca Aircraft Corp. of America 


m 

T hroughout the United states there is a marked 
increase in the amount of interest being shown in 
light planes and gliders, especially those of the 
engineless type. Though comparatively very little has 
been done in gliding and soaring in recent years, many 
groups and a few individuals are now either constructing 
gliders, or soaring machines, or importing them from 
Germany. 

Last winter the American Motorless Aviation Club wa-. 
formed in New York City for the purpose of promoting 
gliding and soaring flight in the United States, In an 
effort to give gliding in this country a proper start, the 
Society requested the co-operation of the (Serman glide- 
organization, the Rhon-Rossitten Society, and with thi 
financial asistance of J. C. Penney. Jr., three repre.senta- 
fives came to this country. These three men, Peter Hes- 
selbach of the Akadeniischc Flegergruppe in Darmstadt, 
Capt. Paul Roehre of the gliding school at Ros.sitleii and 
Dr. Paul Laulienthal. an engineer of the Wuerttemherg 
Air Travel .As.sociation. spent several months locating the 
proper place and preparing for their first giitling attempts 
in this country. They finally located at Com Hill, near 
Provincetown, Mass., where Hesselbach established a new 
American engineless flight record by remaining in the air 
4 hr. 5 min. in the glider “Darmstadt,” which they brought 
over here from Germany. 



A picture of a glider taking off, Rhon Mountains, 


few days before that he liad broken Orville right’s 
gliding record of 10 min, 1 sec., made in October, 191 1 
by remaining in the air for 58 min. It is understood 
that he is planning an attempt to break the world’s record 
of 14 hr. 23 min. using this same plane. Incidently 
this world’s record was established in a plane very similar 
to the Darmstadt. 

Two other gliding machines have lieen brought over 


here and, under the supervision of Captain Roehre, the 
first American engineless flying school was established 
at Com Hill, Mass. This too, is being sponsored by 1 . C. 
Penney, Jr., and the .American Motorless .Aviation Club. 
Dr. Laubenthal, who gave the author much of the in- 
formation presented here, is understood to be engineer 
and technical advisor. 

In other parts of the country considerable glider inter- 
est is also being shown. The Evans Glider Clubs of 



German glider camp, slioziing the hangars and field. 


-America, witii headquarters in Detroit, Mich., has been 
formed as part of the National Glider Association of 
which Edward S. Evans is the principal sponsor. The 
National Glider Association will act as a parent body 
for the local glider dubs, and in addition it will offer 
prizes for annual contests. One of these prizes is under- 
stood to be a national trophy valued at liel'veen $3,000 
and $5,000, 

The Cass Technical School has constructed a number 
of gliders, one of which was on exhibition at the All- 
American Aircraft Show held in Detroit this year. In 
tlie Middle West a number of individuals have construct- 
ed gliders, many of which have completed successful 
flights. 

The efforts mentioned al)ove are the only ones of an,\ 
note in this country since the Massachusetts Institute of 
Tecluiologt- gliders of a few years ago. It will be recalled 
that one 6f those competed in the German annual Rhort 
contest in 1925. Drawings and details for the construc- 
tion of this plane were published in Aviation, June 22 
and 29. 1925, 

Gliding and soaring flight should prove an exceptionally 
popular sport in this country. It requires sufficient .skill 
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and involves enough science to make it interesting, while 
the element of cost is decidely low when compared with 
that of a powered plane. Gliticrs can lie built as cheaply 
as $100 and if the constructor is a skillful craftsman this 
price can be reduced considerably. Because of the slow 
speeds and the light weight of the planes, as well as the 
absence of combustible fuel, the hazards are reduced to 
a minimum. Indeed, it is seldom that one sustains a 
major injury while gliding. 

Because its many possibilities as a science, gliding 
should assist greatly in the training of airplane pilots. 
In order to maneuver the glider so as to keep it in the 
air, the pilot must be thoroughly acquainted with meteor- 
ology. This is immediately apparent when it is realized 
that engineless planes have been kept in the air over 14 
hr. and have traveled over 600 mi. in a single flight, 
utilizing only the favorable air currents to sustain the 
plane in the air or to <lirect it to a predetermined point. 
Then again there is the other field of gliding: The de- 
sign and construction of the machine. 

Abroad, engineless planes have been contructed with a 
gliding angle of 1 to 20. Some of these plane.s have an 
aspect ratio (span chord ratio) as high as 20 to 1 an<I 
are of full cantilever construction with wings weighing 
only five ounces per square foot. The effect of these- 
designs is being reflected in the construction of powerc.! 
planes and many lessons in aerodynamics, especially in 
streamlining, have been learned. Gliders have been fittci 
with low lowered engines which have enabled them tn 
fly under more adverse conditions than can the engiiieless 
plane.'. Some of these power plants develop only 1 1-2 
to 2 hp. which is figured to be enough for sustentation. 
However, more power than this is needed to take off 
ami some gliders have !«en fitted with higher powered 
engines and have taken off with the engines throttled to 
seven horsepower. Most of these engined jilanes arc- 
fitted with some sort of self starting device for restart- 
ing the engine after it has been shut off in flight, 

’The Inw winger Klerain-Daimter monoplane, which is 
now being put into production in this country is a develop- 



Twn irniiiiiig gliders at a camp in the Rhon ifoniilams. 


ment of the glider. It has been developed into a twn 
place type powered with a 20 lip. Mercedes engine. Th 
engine is fitted with a reduction gear to allow a mor, 
efficient propeller design. In the summer nf 1927 two 
Americans toured Europe in one of these planes, cros- 
ing the Alps twice. Another example of the utility of 
this type of machine was brought out a few years ago at 
a contest held for the lowest fuel consumption on a flight 
starting from Munich to Mount Zugspitze of the Alps 
(at 10,000 ft. altitude) and returning to the starting point, 
The contest was won by a 14 hp. light plane competing 
B"ain't planes with engines as large as 200 hp. The fuel 
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consumption of the winner for the entire trip, was ap- 
proximately two gallons. Of course, the pilot skillfully 
used the various aircurrems of the mountainous couiitry 
and thus saved fuel though it is said that at no time did 
he deliberately attempt gliding or soaring flight. 

There has l>een some confusion between the meaning 
nf the words gliding and soaring. These two are dis- 
tinctly different acts and often different machines are 



6'cnaan glider e.fpcrls, leho visited this country in an 
effort to increase interest here in gliding nnd soaring 
flight, and their American sponsor. Reading from left to 
right, Ihcv arc Capt. Paul Roehre, J. C. Penney, Dr. Paul 
Laubenthal and Peter Hesselbach. 
used for gliding than for soaring. Gliding is more 
elementary and is identical to the flight an an engined 
plane when coming in to land with power off. It might 
be defined as flight in which the downward velocity of 
the plane creates sufficient lift on tlie wings to give the 
plane some forward velocity. (The nose is clown so that 
the lift is not vertical but partly forward). The more 
efficient the airplane the higher the lift and the lower the 
drag and thus it can glide a greater distance from a given 
altitude. 

Soaring flight might be defined as gliding downward in 
an upward current of air. Any airplane can climb with- 
out an engine provided that the vertical component of the 
velocity of the air current exceeds that of the minimum 
rate nf the descent of the machine. The rate at which the 
machine will climb is equal to that excess. This might 
be explained in a slightly different way. If an airplane is 
gliding in an up-curren’t nnd the vertical velocity of the 
up-current is greater than the downward \-clocity of the 
gliding plane the result will be that the plane will travel 
upwards and thus gain altitude. Tlius, an upward current 
of air caused either by convection, tiirhuleucc (an ob- 
stacle in the path of horizontal wind, such as bill) will 
give a vertical air current suitable for soaring flight. 

At first it was not realized that birds utilize these up 
currents when they soar for hours at a time without flap- 
ping their wings. For many years men endeavored to 
imitate the flight nf birds by gliding down hills. However, 
at the time of these early experiments the internal com- 
bustion engine was developed and its rapid success over- 
shadowed the possibilities of engineless flight for some 

It was not until after the War that gliding was re- 
sumed on a large scale. In 1920 the first gliding contest 
was held near the top of Mount Wasserkuppe in the Rhon 
Mountain district in Germany. However, the first soar- 
ing flight was not made until the following year, as ex- 
(Conlinucd on page 1130) 
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Airport Lighting 

yl Review of the Eissentials of a Proper Airport Lighting System 
And Hove They Can He Most Practically Covered 


By Arthur S. Ford 


T HK sudden advent of air flight as a practical art 
has brought in its train a host of engineering 
problems quite apart from those incidental to the 
construction of the plane itself. And these, today, center 
around tlic construction and equipment of tlie places from 
which planes must start and land- 

1 believe it is a fair statement to assert that air traffic 
is waiting on the ground engineer today, just as railroad 
traffic hart to wail for track, switch, and station develop- 



comers of the held and the approaches, and the while 
border lii/hls. 

ment. and the automobile liad to wail for suitable roads 
and route development. The large and growing list of 
airports and seaplane ports already operating and under 
construction gives evidence of the effort being made to 
meet this condition, and there is no fear but that the 
engineering brains of the country will be equal to the task 

Airport construction is evolving from the experimental 
stage and already a certain definite and fixed practice has 
l>een established as standaru for successful and efficient 
day and night operation, but inasmuch as the conditions 
e.xisting at night are so different from those during the 
day, the proper and practical illumination of airports calls 
for the most careful and scientific study. It is this phase 
of airport construction and equipment I propose to dis- 
cuss in this article. 

Now, at first blush it might seem that any means which 
resulted in flooding the airport with abundant light would 
prove satisfactory, but a moment’s thought will show that 
this i.s far from the case. As a m.vtter of fact, the more 


brilliantly an airpiiri i.s illnminati-d, if it is u.iscicntihcallv 
done, the more dangerous the airport will be for the land- 
ing flier. I have seen airports so badly lighted that 1 would 
much jircfer to take my chance of a night landing without 
the aid of their lighting equipment at all. 

Let us consider, however, what are the essentials of a 
proper lighting system an<l how these essentials can be 
most practically covered. 

The lighting equipment of an airport necessary to 
secure tlie A rating under the rules promulgated by the 
I)e|iarlment of Commerce are as follows; 

1. An airport beacon. 

2. An illuminated wind direction indicator. 

d. Boundary lights. 

4, Field flood lights. 

5. Obstruction lights. 

6- Ceiling projector. 

7, Building flood lights. 

And of these lights, all hut the flood lights and ceiling 
projector must be operated from 30 min. after sunset 
until 30 min. before sunrise.* 

The installation of an airport lighting system, therefore, 
is obviously one that calls for something more than a hit 
or miss placing of lights, however powerful. Let us 
take the source of power first- The very first essential 
of a safe landing place is the elimination of every pos- 



Fiy. 2. Iiislalklion of a large dioptric lens floodlight unit 
with a high intensity arc, or a 10 kw. incandescent lamp, 

sible obstruction rising above the level of the ground. 
It is obvious, therefore, that only under the direct nece.s- 
sity should light and power lines be brought to the air- 
port under any other conditions than through under- 
^ound conduits. If, for any reason, this condition is 
impossible, then the poles must be removed to a safe dis- 
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lance from the boundaries of the landing area or placed 
in the rear of buildings and not higher than tlie tops of 
these buildings. In all cases, pole.s, crosstrees, trans- 
former bores, etc., should be painted to give the utmost 
visibility and. of course, any obstruction which results 
must be thoroughly illuminated hy obstruction lights, as 
described later. 

Taking the governmental requirements in their order, 
therefore, we will consider the; — 

Airpuri licacon ; — The requirements for a beacon light 
are adequate caudle power, not less than 100.000 e.p, Inr 
long range, distinctiveness for identification, flashe.s of 
not less than one-tenth of a seconil with a luminous 
l>criod of not less than 10 jicr cent, and frequency of 
flaslics having eclipse period.s not greater tlian 10 sec. The 
licacon may be of the fixetl lens type or witli combiimtioii 
of lenses with flashing light sources, flash pauel lenses, 
neon lights with or without optical ap|)aratus to tlie 
equivalent specified or the standard 24 in, rotating beacon 
with or without auxilliary lights of distinctive character- 
istics. A wide latitude is allowed, therefore, by the De- 
partment in the choice of beacon light ci|uipmeiit. and 
the comparative merits of incandescent, neon, or arc 
light and the various types of diffusing and reflecting 
media are beyond the scope of an article of this nature. 

Illuminated IVind Indicalor : — An illuminated wind 
direction indicator, internally or externally lighted, which 
is equivalent in effect to the Department of Commerce 
approved airport type wind cone. This is at least 15 ft, 
long. 36 in, in diameter at the throat, 12 in. in diameter 
at the tail, con.structed of oixtn-weave unbleached yellow 
muslin, and mounted so as to fly with the wind, A lamp 
of not less than 200 watts will be required for internal 
lighting. A system of lights and reflectors mounted above 
the wind cone so as to make it visible from an altitude of 
1,000 ft. at night will be considered sati.sfaetory. 

Boundary Lights : — These must show the outline of the 
landing field or the borders of the landing strips. They 
must be spaced not more than 250 ft. apart and closer 
Sfaced in the case of smaller fields. The circuit used 
may be scries or multiple type. In scries lighting, a safely 
transformer coil must be installed at the Ixise of each 
boundary light standard to prcvent-accident through the 
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Fig. 3, Method of using one group of Itva or three 
parabolic floodlight units tcilh a high iiitcnsily are. 


high-tension current in the case of collision with the light. 
For clear lamps the boundary globes must be of opal 
glass to prevent glare, S-24^, 6,6 amperes, 600-lumen 
liim|)s are used for clear hoods. For colored hoods the 
lumen output must be 1,000, In series lighting No. 8 B. 
and S. 25,000-voit Parkway cable or the ^uivalent must 
be used- The wiring for all boundary lighting systems 
must be underground. 

In multiple circuits the lamps must not be less than 25 
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watts and of the inside frosteil tyiw. mounted in boundary 
fittings and having dear glass or Holo]ihane globes. 
Where the entire field is not available for landing, green 
lights must be used to indicate the best approaches, being 
placed so that they may be alignctl fToni the air to show 
the landing direction. Red lights must be installed in 
the boundary system at any point where an api>roach is 
not possible. Lamps of not less than 50 watts nnist lie 
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Fig. 4. Diagram illuslmliiig the use of three groups 
of four unit parabolic flood!it/hU of the 1500 watt 
iiicnndi’.'rcenl. 24 in. type. 

Used fur the colored lights, so as to obtain the same bright- 
ness as that of the boundary lights- 

Ficld Flood Lights : — These consist of one or more 
units, installed so as to give satisfactory, even lighting and 
not blinding to the pilot. The flood-light system em- 
ployed must provide even distribution of illumination 
over the entire usable portion of the landing area. There 
must be sufficient intensity of illumination to reveal de- 
tails of the surface and to make possible depth jierception 
from an altitude of 30 ft. The average intensity of illu- 
mination must be 0.15 foot-candle per square foot. 

The flood lighting system must lie so designed as to 
provide lighting for safe landing of aircraft should the 
major floodlight unit or group of units fail- This sec- 
ondary lighting system if not in operation with the major 
units must be -so designed as to be turned on antomatic- 
ally without interruption of service. 

The lighting must be flexible enougli to cover all direc- 
tions of wind. Glare must be eliminated, and obstacles 
in the immediate vicinity must be illuminated to aid the 
]iilot in depth perception. There must be a sharp cut- 
off to prevent blinding, and this must be at a short dis- 
tance above the ground. Irregular, wavy surfaces mn.st 
lie satisfactorily lighted to eliminate shadows. 

Obslniction Lights : — All obstructions must be marked 
with red lights of not less than 50 watts, mounted in 
water-tight globes on obstructions or on poles alongside 

Ceiling Projeclor : — For use as a ceiling projector there 
is required a 12-iii. incandescent searchlight with a 250- 
wntt lamp and a stray light shield mounted on a yoke with 
a quadrant for elevating and holding the light at the nec- 
essary angle of elevation, or an equivalent apparatus. 
In case of the method in which the vertical beam is used, 
there must be an inclinometer transit or theodolite for 
nieasuring the vertical angles. 

Building Flood Lights : — These must give the equiva- 
lent illumination of 200-watt lamps in industrial reflectors 
20 ft. apart in each direction on the hangar roof and along 
the eaves for illuminating the root and the sides, the lu’ ' 
(Continued on page 1124i 
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W right Engine Service 

jieronautical Corp. Adopts a P arts Dealership Policy Similar 
to that Employed in the Automotive Field 


R ealizing that the provision of expert meclianical 
service soon will be an important factor in the air- 
craft industry, just as it is now in the automobile 
industry, the Wright Aeronautical Corp., manufacturer 
of the famous Wright “Whirlwind"’ and "Cyclone” en- 
gines with headquarters at Paterson, X. J., has adopteil 
a parts dealership policy, providing for the institution of 
a buyer service program, which will be expanded as the 
aircraft industry continues in its growth, and eventually 
will make Wright parts and service on Wright engines 
available at the prittcipal airports of the country. 

The program is att adaptation of the system used so 
successfully today by manufacturers of automobiles. It 
calls for the appointment of parts distributors, who 
will be located in the various aviation centers of the 
country. Three distributing agencies have been selected 
already. Others will be chosen as soon as the aviation 
centers become established more clearly. The distributors 
will be known as "Authorized Wright Parts Dealers.” 
They will handle a very complete stock of spare parts 
for Wright engines, and will be equipped to perform 
service work of all descriptions, including that of making 
general overhauls. In il probability, the distributing 
agencies also will handle accessories and supplie.s for both 
Wright enginc.s and the planes in which they are installetl. 

Dealers to Operate Under Nearest Distributor 

Within the territories covered by the distributors, there 
will be dealers, known as "Approved Wright Service Sta- 
tions," who will operate under the nearest distributing 
agency rather than directly under the engine manufac- 
turing company. These service stations will stock rapidly 
moving spare parts, and will be equipped to perform 
minor repair work, such as making top overhauls. How- 
ever, these dealers will be encouraged in maintaining as 
much equipment as possible. In cases where the equip- 
ment is complete, it is expected that they will be recom- 
mended for the performance of complete overhaul work. 

The distributor must have an inde|>endcnt organiza- 
tion. specializing in the handling of Wright engine pans 
and in the servicing of Wright engines, according to Jo- 
seph Hartson, head of the sales and service departments 
of the Wright corporation. There will be no legal con- 
nection between the manufacturing company and the dis- 
tributor, other than the contract concerning the selling of 
the engine parts. However, the distributor will be under 
the supervision of the Company at all times. Factory 
service men probably will be located in the cities where 
the Pans Dealers are appointed. These men will not 
give service, except in emergencies, but will make in- 
spections of engine installations and perform other similar 
duties. 

"The company will not grant a Parts Dealer franchise 
to any organization which contemplates operating the 
business as a side line,” Mr. Hartson said. “Im- 
partial service must be rendered without regard to the 
types of planes in which the engines are installed or to 


the owners. The only way we can be assured that such 
service is being rendered is by liaving our distributors set 
up independent organizations for conducting the busi- 

The Parts Dealer will be required to have at least one 
man in his organization who has an unqualified recom- 
mendation as an exiiert service mechanic from the Wright 
Company. Repair work on Wright engines, performed 
by the distributor’s service organization, will be done 
under the direct supervision of this mechanic. In addi- 
tion, the Parts Dealer will be required to equip his shop 
with any special tools that may be necessary to enable 
him to perform his work in accordance with the standards 
of the Wright corporation. 

The three distributors, who have been appointed by the 
Wright Company so far, are the Pacific .Aeroraotive 



Inspecting a "IVhirlu-ind" engine. From left to right, 
Vicc-Pres. Guy Vaughan, iVrighl company: Pres. Charles 
L. Latorcncc, and Coindr. E. E. n' l/sini, U, S. N. 


Corp., Los Angeles; Air Associates, Inc., New York, and 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., Detroit. The Company does 
not contemplate the appointment of the remaining seven 
distributors immediately. 

The requisites for appointment as an Approved Wright 
Service Station, while fewer, are none the less stringent. 
The operators of these sen-ice stations will be required 
also to have one mechanic who has received the approval 
of the Wright organization. Sufficient shop equipment 
for the minor repair and upkeep work, which these sta- 
tions are expected to perform, likewise is required. The 
Service Station must maintain a stock of spare parts, not 
as complete as that required of the distributors, hut suf- 
ficient for their work. 

“All Parts Dealers and Service Station.? must sell only 
(Continued on page 1120) 


Special Airsedan 


I\/ev Fhree Passenger 

Is Designed for Cross- 


Cabin Plane Powered M' ith a M'^hirhvind” 
■Country and IWail Service 


T he Buhl Aircraft Co. of Marysville. Mich., has 
developed the Special Airsedan. Model CA-3C, to 
meet the demand for a cabin plane lighter than 
the standard “Airsedan” to be used in cross country or 
air mail service where high speed rather than large load 
carrying capacity is desirable. The CA-3C is a three place 
sesquiplane powered with a Wright "Whirlwind” engine 
developing 200 hp. at 1800 r.p.ni. It has a cruising range 
of 600 to 700 mi. 

Performance of the plane in test flights has exceeded 
the predictions of the manufacturer and shown that the 
CA-3C is well adapted to the service for which it was 
intended. In four tests over a two-mile speed course the 
plane attained 140 m.p.h. with the propeller set for maxi- 
mum high speed. The cruising speed is 113 m.p.h, and 
the landing speed 45 m.p.h- Rapid take-off and high rate 
of climb are also features of the platie which was designed 
by Etienne Dorraoy, who has had long experience in the 
aeronautical engineering field. 

Laioir lying Largely for Strength 

In appearance the plane resembles other Buhl models, 
having the characteristic nose and relatively smaller lower 
wing panel. In the CA-3C model, however, the lower 
wing has been reduced to the point where it is mainly a 
structural member, resulting in an excellent combination 
of strength and aerodynamic efficiency. It has an upper 
wing span of 36 ft., an overall len^h of 28 ft. and a 
height of 8 ft. The weight empty is 1800 lb. and the 
useful load is 1400 lb. The airfoil of the upi>er wing 
is the N. A. C. A.-M-12. This is also the liasic airfoil 
of the lower wing. The section through the geometric 



Front quarter rietv of the ‘‘Spceial Airsedan" 


centroid of the effective area is a true M-12. and this is 
tapered off to both root and tip to produce a wing uni- 
formly tapered in plan and thickness. 

Conventional practices arc followed in wing and fuselage 
construction, the wings being built of wood and the 
fuselage of welded chrome molybdenum steel tubing. Box 
spars, using spruce for fo]) and bottom ineinbers and 
mahogony veneer at the sides are employed- and spruce 
blocks are placed at all wire pulls, compression members 
and fitting locations. The ribs arc of the Warren truss type 
built uj) of spruce with veneer gussets running lull length 
and both sides of the top and bottom and forming a perfect 
channel section. Three hays are made in the internal 
bracing of each wing, double drag trusses of square 
swagetl wires being used and compression members being 
.steel tubes. The leading edge is covered with sheet 
aluminum and the trailing edge is a steel tube. Wing tips 
(Continued on page 1116) 



.lide t’icit' of the Buhl "Special Airsedan." Made! CA-iC. 
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TbeB oston A i 


irport 

City Acquires Control of Landing Field and Starts an Extensive Program 
of Development to Obtain a Class A^^ Rating 


By Theodore G. Holcombe 


S IX year-, have jiassecl since the Huston Airport was 
crcatHl by Act of the Massachusetts Legislature- 
In that iwricKi, the predictions of its most oinimistic 
supporters, as to the growth of air transportation, have 
hcen exceeded. The cajiacity of the original airixirt area 
has been far passed, and uxpatision and development i.s 
now going on tinder a plan that will permit growth in the 
future as fast as traffic indications warrant. 

The hill for the creation of the Boston Airixin was 
introthiced in the Legislature by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. It had the active supjiort of the |ircss. of 
leading bi!sine.ss men in the city, and of a luiinlier of 
organizations and iiulividnals interested in aviation. 

Due to opposition that developed at first, the air|jort, 
as laid out in 1922, was not as large as had been hoped. 
It was felt at the time, however, that it would be adequate 
for quite a few years. Above all, the site selectetl wa.s 
ideally situated with regard to the hii'ine'.-, district, and 
was capable of almost indefinite e-xpansion. 


Uuring these six years the control situation has lieen 
curious, and in the last year or so might have rcMilted 
in confusion, if there had not been a splendid spirit of 
co-operation among all concerned. It gave, however, 
satisfactoo' regulation of the airport during the forma- 
tive period, and everything now has been straightened 
out. The City of Boston has taken over the fiei'l, and 
is developing and operating it as a municipal airport. 

The situation resulted from the fact that the land, on 
which the airport is situated, is owned by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, although it is within the city 
limits of Bo.ston, on the edge of the harbor, at Jeffries 
I’oint. It was filled by the Commonwealth some years ago 
with a view to industrial and shipping development. 

When its use for aviation purposes was started it was 
leased to the War Department for operation and control, 
with the provision that it should l>e available for use by 
civilian fliers. While a National Gnartl s(|uailron and the 
{Continued on pa</c 1115) 



A sketch of the Boston Muvicipa! Airport as it wiU appear zoheii fully developed. 
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eronautics at 


M. I. T. 


Start of Fifteenth "Year Finds New Daniel Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Eaboratory Completely Equipped and Reads' for Use 


By Ch.arles H. Ch.atfield 


T il L beginning of the fifteenth year of iuslniction in 
aeronautical engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology finds the new Daniel Gug- 
genheim Aeronautical Laboratory in full use, The seven 
and one-half foot wind tunnel is in operation, the rigging 
laljoralory with its airplanes is ready for studenls, and 
the drafting romn.s, class rooms and offices of the staff are 
completely furnished and equipped. 

The active staff has been ineieascd In a total of twelve, 
of wliom all but tlirce, who are half-time assistants, de- 
vote their entire energies to aeronautics. The recent grant 
from the Daniel Guggenheim Fund has enabled tlie 
Institute to secure the services of I’rof. Carl-Gustav A. 
Kossby, an authority in meteorology who has done out- 
standing work Imth in Euro|)e and in the United Stales, 
to give advanced courses in this science, with iiarticular 
empiiasis on it.s aermi.autical apiilicalions. Professor 
Kossby will have among his first students a group of six 
naval officers who hate been ordered to the fnstitute to 
be trained in weather forecasting for aviation. A meteoro- 
logical lalioratory is being equipped, and an extensive 
program of research work will be un<lertakcn. 

,-\ further addition to the equipment of the Daniel 
Guggcnlieim Laboratory is another wind tunnel, tiow 
under construction. This new tunnel, the third, which 
the lustitiUe has built since 1914. when it constructed the 
first modern wind tunnel in the United States, will replace 
the present four-foot tunnel. It is to be of the Venturi 



The airplane rigging laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


ty|)e and will measure five feet in diameter at the work- 
ing section. The air .stream will be set in motion by a 
four-hladed propeller 10 ft- 4 in. in diameter, driven 
by a 75 hp. electric motor. The maximum wind .speed 
will be 100 m. p. h., and the motor, like that in the 
seven and one-half foot tunnel, will be equipped witli 
AVard-I-eonard control to hold its speed constant, irre- 



Ttie seven and one-half foot n’ind tunnel of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


-spective of fluctuations in liiic-voltage. For measuring 
the forces on the wind-tunnel models, both a wire bal- 
ance and an inverted three-arm bell-crank talance will 
lie in.stalled. Three working platforms will be jirovided, 
one iimlerneath, one at the side and one above the tnn- 

On the fourth floor of the new building an instrument 
laboratory is being equipped under the direction of Prof. 
W. G. Brown. Here facilities will be available for re- 
search and for the calibration of the instruments useil 
in aircraft performance testing. Adjoining the instru- 
ment laboratory is a dark room for the dcveloiimenl of 
Iihntographic records. 

Following the practice of several years, another group 
of naval officers has been sent to the Institute for special 
work in aircraft power plants under Prof. C. F. Tavlor. 
.Among these officers is Lieutenant C. C- Champion, Jr,, 
U. S. X.. the holder of the world'.s altitude record. Two 
officers of the U. S. Army .Air Corps have arri\-eil to do 
graduate work in aeronautical engineering, ami Captain 
T. Komanura of the Imperial Japanese Army has entered 
the Institute for special work in airplane design and in 
aerodynamics. 

It became apparent last year that if all the applicants 
for admission to the nndergraduate course in aeronauti- 
cal engineering were accepted, even the new facilities of 
the Guggenheim I-aboratory would soon be overcrowded. 
Since instruction in aeronautical engineering is now be- 
coming available at a considerable numlier of technical 
schools and colleges, it was felt that_ the Institute could 
{Continued on page 1114) 
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New York-Montreal Service 
Opened by C.C. A. Company 

Wasp Powered Fairchild Planes Being Used 
on New International Mail Line 


MONIkLAL, CANADA. — Air mail service between the United States 
ami Canada was officially inaugurated October I, by Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways liic., a subsidiary of Colonial Air Transport Inc., of New York, when 
William Hughes, piloting a Wasp powered Fairchild Monoplane landed at 
St. Hubert Field at 11 A. M. Hughes carried 700 lb. of mail on the in- 
augural flight. He took off from Hadley Field. N. J., at 7 .A. M., making the 
trip in 4 hr. and 20 min., including a stop at Albany. Five minutes after 
Hughes arrived another plane took off with the relayed mail for Toronto. 

Following the arrival of the first plane, inauguration ceremonies began 


with speeches by oflicials of the Dominion 
(iovernment and by William Phillips, 
Cnited Stales Minister lo Canada- P. J. 
\'eniot, Postmaster General tor Canada 
spoke of the new line and staled that it was 
his intention that Canada catch up with the 
United Slates in air mail service. He also 
called attention to the proposed C. S.-Mc:e- 

Canadian line, will link Canada with Mex- 
ico- G. I- Dcsbarats. Deputy Minister of 
Mational Defense, was also among the 
speakers. 

At I P. M„ shortly after the comple- 
tion of the speeches, a second Colonial 
plane arrived piloted by W. A- Francisco, 
with four passengers, one of whom was 
James A. Walsh, assistant treasurer of 
Canadian Colonial Airways Inc, Fran- 
cisco had taken off from Hadley Field 
shortly after the first plane left but had 
landed at Teterboro Airport to pick up 
two of the passengers. 

Southbound Plane Leaves 

On the firsi South bound plane, which 
took off at 2 P. M.. two gifts were sent to 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
from Mayor Camilien Houde, of Mcattreal. 
Oiic of these was a wreath of maple leaves 
and the other a two weeks old block bear 
which had been captured by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. for Mayor Houde. 
The Montreal executive received the first 
letter taken off the inaugural plane. This 
letter was from the Mayor of Albany. 

Following the inauguration ceremonies 
visitors to the field were entertained by a 
display of flying In which about 50 planes 
took part. Among these was a plane from 
Rimouski with transatlantic mail and one 
from Toronto, on regular postal service. 


Named Fairchild Executive 


FARMINGDAI.F., I.. I.— That Gra- 
ham G. Grosvenor, formerly a vice pres- 
ident of the Otis Elevator Co. has been 
made president of the Fairchild Air- 
plane Co., one of the subsidiaries of the 
Fairchild Aviation Corp.. is announced 
by .Sherman M. Fairchild, president. Mr. 
Grosvenor is also a director and vice 
president of the parent company. 


Sherrick Wins Race at 
Shenango Valley Meet 

SH.ARON, PA. — Attended by a crowd 
vsliniated at about 8,01)0, the Shenango 
Valley .Air Meet was recently held at the 
•American Eagle Airport located five miles 
southeast of Sharon. The main event, a 
27 mi. race, was won by Leo Sherrick, 
who piloted the Logan Aviation Co.'s 
.American Eagle entry. Sherrick's lime was 

Fifteen visiting planes registered. Otto 
Hoover entertained with wing walking 
and parachute jumps, while the stunt fly- 
ing was headed by Lieutenant Hancock of 
Rogers Fielil. Pittsburgh. The meet pro- 
ceeds will be used to build a 2,500 ft. 
cinder runway. 

r.. G. Mason announced invited pilots 
to visit the fleld. Gas. oil. and other sup- 
plies are available, and a pilot and mechanic 
are stationed at the airport at all times. 
The field, which is tile drained, is suit- 
ahle for landings in all weather. 


Detroit Club Buys Gliders 

DETROIT, MICH. — Two German 
gliders have been purcha.sed by the Gcr- 
man-American Flying Club of this city, 
it was announced recently by Henry 
Hanson, president of the club. They will 
be used for experiments at Rochester, 
Mich., near Detroit. 

Hanson organized the Gernian-Amer- 
ican Flying Club following the visit of 
the Rreiiien fliers to Detroit last Spring. 
He was a former German army airman. 


Kay Joins Gpnsolidnted 

NEW YORK, X. Y.— R. J, Kay has 
resigned his po.sition as sales promotion 
manager of the Dairy Maid Products 
Co. to join the Consolidated Instrument 
Co. of America, Inc., 41 East 42nd 
Street. Xew York City, as sales engi- 
neer, covering the field from Denver 
east. Mr. Kay received his air training 
during the war as a member of the 
I’nited States .Air Corps. 


To Check Height 
By Photography 

D.AYTON, OHIO.— -A method 
of calculating altitude by photog- 
raphy is being tested at Wright 
Field, it is reported, experts 
saying that unusual accuracy is 
possible. .Altitude readings of 
barographs will be checked with 
the new photographic figures. 

By determining the relationship 
between objects on the resulting 
picture and the focal range oi the 
camera, it is stated the altitude of 
the airplane at the time the shutter 
was snapped can be calculated. 

Experiments have already been 
begun by Capt. Alfred W. Stevens 
and Lieut. James Doolittle. Capt- 
St. Clair Streett will continue the 
work of Lieutenant Doolitlie, who 
has been ordered to Mitchel Field, 
L. I., to study fog problems. 


New England Aviation 
Exposition on at Boston 


nOSTOX. MASS.— As we go to press, 
the Third Annual New England Aviation 
Exposition is under way at the Mechanics 
Building here. Thousands are attending 
the show at which engines, planes, and a 
variety of educational and scientific ex- 
hibits have been opened- A full account of 
the Expositiem will appear in the next issue 
of AviAtlON. 

.Among the exhibitors are the Boston 
.Airport Corp„ Bourdon Aircraft Corp., 
Skyways, Inc., Dennison Airport Corp., 
Harvard Flying Oub, Bay State Flying 
Service, Old Colony .Airways, Inc., Pil- 
grim Airways, Associated Aircraft. Air- 
craft exhibited include the Waco, Travel 
Air. Siinson, Kitty Hawk biplane, Chal- 
lenger. Monocoupe, Stearman, Fairchild, 
American Eagle, Meteorplane, Eaglerock, 
Ryan, and Lincoln-Page. Power plants 
displayed include the Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp and Hornet engines, the Wright 
Whirlwind, the Ryan Siemens, Hallet. 
Warner, and Velie. 

Besides a number of talks and other 
features demonstrations of various types 
arc being given. Wing covering, doping, 
engine assembly, and overhaul are being 
.shown and explained to the visitors. 


Barnsdflil Enters Aviation 


OKLAHOMA, OKL.A.— That the 

Barnsdall Refining Co. has purchased a 
large interest in the Braniff Air Lines, is 
announced by Paul R. Braniff, company 
president. 

Barnsdall is the third Oklalioma oil 
company to enter the aeronautical indus- 
try, The Star Aircraft Co., of Bartles- 
ville, manufacturer of the new Cavalier 
monoplane, was formed as » separate or- 
ganization by the directors of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., while the Skelly Oil Co. 
is the backer of the Spartan .Aircraft Ca, 
of Tulsa, maker of the Spartan biplane. 
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Navy Tests New 
Vought Airplane 


Corsair Development Can Be 
Used as Litidplane, Sea- 
plane or Amphibian 


LONG ISLAND CITY, X. Y.— De- 
signed to meet the latest requirements 
of the U. S. Navy, a new experimental 
airplane designated 02U-2, was recent- 
ly completed at the Chance Vought 
plant and is now undergoing official 
trials by the Navy Test Board at Ana- 
costia, D, C. The plane is a develop- 
ment of the Corsair (02U-1) and is 
characterized by its quick convertibility 
for various purposes by the interchange 
of standardized landing gear and equip- 
ment making it available for use as a 
landplane, seaplane or amphibian. Frn- 
duction has been started and a large 
number of deliveries will be made with- 
in the next few months. 

The 02U-2, like its predecessor, is a 
two place single bay biplane of conven- 
tional construction, powered with a 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp B engine de- 
veloping 410 hp. at 1900 r. p. ni. It 
meets the military demands for greater 
total load and greater cruising range as 
compared with the 02U-1 without ap- 
preciable sacrifice of performance. Load 
factors of 10 indicate sufficient strength 
for violent nianeuvering. Provision has 
been made for carrying a 500 lb. bomb 
on this plane and the supporting and 
releasing mechanism is easily remov- 

Visibility Increased 

One of the important improvements 
in the new plane is the increased visi- 
bility for the pilot in the forward cock- 
pit and for the gunner or radio operator 
in the rear. This is accomplished by a 
new type of all metal center section in- 
volving an arrangement of structural 
members which permits a very large cut 
out. Differentially operated ailerons are 
installed and both rudder and elevators 
are balanced in the new plane. 

All instruments are mounted on a 
single panel and the compass has been 
flush mounted to eliminate projections. 
The instruments are lighted and the 
cowling over the instrument board has 
been cut away behind the windshicld- 
A combination engine starter and 
booster control and several other novel 
mechanisms have been developed In the 
(I2U-2. The fuel capacity of the new- 
plane is 120 gal. 

Tile wheel type landing gear is simi- 
lar to that used on the “Corsair" and 
includes the oleo spring shock-absorber 
unit in the front leg and a special 
Bendix wheel brake installalion. Stub 
axles have been provided instead of the 
jury axle so that the model 02U-2 may- 
land and lake off from the airplane car- 
riers while carrying the large 500 lb. 
bomb. The standard Voiiglii ail-melal 


I 

Bond for Army 
Exhibit Flights 

WASHINGTON, 1). C.— Under 
the policy of the War Department, 
approval of requests for Army 

planes to participate in the dedica- 
tion of new airports hinges upon 
whether certain Department of 

Commerce airport requirements are 
met- .According lo the law, no cx- 
hibition flights can be made on such 
occasions unless the officials In 

charge furnish bonds covering pos- 
sible damage to persons and prop- 
erty. In the absence of a suitable 
bond, only formation flights over 
the new field upon arrival and de- 
parture of the .Army craft arc 

aullmrized. 


plane, this water gear being inter- 
changeable with the other standardized 

The Vought design amphibian gear 
which was tested experimentally last 
Spring u'ill be used in this new model. 
This gear is one of the simplest amphi- 
hian devices which has yet been devel- 
oped and is considerably lighter than 
other similar gears in military use. 


Wilson to Fly Maddux Plane 

I.OS ANGELES, CALIF.— Al Wil- 
son, who gave the crowds at the Na- 
tional Air races a thrill a few weeks 
ago by stunting a 1910 type Curtiss 
biplane, has been signed to pilot one 
of the new tri-engined Ford planes pur- 
chased by Maddux .Air Lines for ser- 
vice out of Los .Angeles. Wilson built 
his own pusher plane in 1914, flew it, 
and has been flying ever since. 


Shaw to Construct 
Philadelphia Field 


Awarded Entire Contract and 
Work is to Begin With- 
in Month 


PHILADELPHIA, P.A.— Work on the 
new $1,500,000 air terminal for Phil^el- 
phia, rcecJidy aimounced, will begin with- 
in 30 days, according lo B. Russell Shaw 
Cl ., Inc., airport engineering concern which 
has been granted the contract for the en- 
tire construction of the base. The proj- 
ect is hack by Philadelphia Air Terminal, 
Inc. 


•All requirements of a modem air ter- 
minal will be met. The plans call for two 
l.-irge brick and steel hangars each 100 it. 
in span, by 120 ft. long, with 20 ft. high 
doors at each end. Shops will also be 
provided as well as a spacious pilots’ quar- 


The terminal building will have waiting 
room, offices, weather bureau, radio room, 
and dispatcher’s office. A covered mid- 
way will be built as part of the terminal 
building, Under this cover pl.-ines pass to 
take on and discharge passengers and 

Ruiiway.s will provide for landing and 
take off in any direction. Around the 
boundary of the field will be built con- 
crete taxi lanes so that planes may reach 
any portion of the field with ease. A com- 
plete night lighting system will be in- 
stalled with automatic operation of the 
landing lights for any wind direction. Di- 
rectional radio and a complete receiving 
and sending station arc included in the 


Campbell on Legion Council 


Flo Gets Spartan Franchise 


TULSA, OKL.A. — Flo Flying Ser- 
vices of Detroit, Mich., has been granted 
the Spartan plane sales franchise for 
the State of Michigan, it is announced. 


MOLINE, ILL, — E. K. “Rusty" Camp- 
bell, manager of the Moline Airport, has 
been appointed a member of the Illinois 
.American Legion stale aviation committee. 
The appointment was made last week at 
the meeting of the department executive 
commitlcc in the luiSalle Hotel. Chicago- 



l-ront quarter view of .Vrtc powered i'oughi 02V-2 eoiwerlible biplane recently 

dcivloped for the .Vat-j. 
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Curtiss Portland 
Airport Opened 


Fuld at Scarboro is First of 
Proposed Nationwide 
Chain 


PORTLAND, ME.— A nsw airpon, 
the first of a chain to be established 
throughout the country by tlie newly 
organised Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., 
was formally opened September 28, 29 
and 30 at Scarboro, Me., eight miles 
from Portland. Sixty-four visiting 
planes and six local planes participated 
in contests which included racing, bomb 
dropping, dead .stick landings to a 
mark, and balloon bursting. Parachute 
drops were also made. 

Eight scrrice planes from Mitchel 
Field, L, I., Anacostia Field, Washing- 
ton, and Quantico. Va., entertained spec- 
tators with .stunt and forniation flying. 
Marine l.ieuts. L- H. Sanderson, W. U. 
Rrice, and Mast. Tech. Sergt, B. F. Bel- 
cher inil their Hawks through a series 
of formation stunt flying that was a 
spectacle to the 12,000 people who vi.s- 
tied the airport show. 

-Mniost every type of plane was there 
including a tri-engine Navy Ford, a Si- 
korsky amphibian, a Junkers mono- 
plane, Service craft, and smaller com- 
mercial plane.s, 

On-toPortland Race Held 

The opening feature of the dedication 
was the On-to-I'ortland race, open to 
planes coming 100 mi. or more. The 
cash priae of $250 went to Fred Mel- 
chior ill this event. Melchior flew his 
30(1 hp. Junkers monoplane with 11 pas- 
sengers from Curtiss Field, L. I., in the 
fast lime of 2 hr. 8 min., an average of 
142 ni.p.li. Horsepower, number of 
passcnger.s, distance, and speed were 
considered. 

The Portland .\iri>ort proper consists 
of 130 acres of level well-drained groun<l, 
with an additional 100 acres available 
for expansion. The north and south 
runway are 3.000 ft. long and the ca.st 
and west runway 3,100 ft. long, both of 
them being over 500 ft. wide. The field 
is provided with a floodlight of 50,000- 
000 candlepowcr for night flying. Many 
visiting flyers, including Colonel Lind- 
bergh and Air Secretaries Warner of 
the Navy, Davision of the Army and 
McCracken of the Department of Com- 
merce, have pronounced it one of the 
finest in the country. 

To Start Taxi Service 

Air taxi service from Portland to any 
part of the country will he available, 
in addition to all classes of aerial ser- 
vice, including passenger flights, aerial 
photography, and industrial applications. 
A branch of the pilot training division 
of the Curtiss Flying Service has also 
been established and will train student 
pilots under the same methods that 


Double Space at 
Menasco Plant 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Largely as a result of activity dur- 
ing tlie 1928 National Air Races, 
the Menasco Motors Co., Los An- 
geles, has been forced to double 
factory space. 

With the addition of approxi- 
mately 3,000 sq. ft. the Menasco 
plant now employs a total floor 
area of more than 6,000 sq, ft. The 
new plant is located across the 
street from the main factory build- 
ing and is being used for the 
assembly and testing of the Super- 
posed Menasco-Salmson engine, 
which this company builds. 


have been so successful at Curtiss Field, 
where more than a thousand studeiiis 
have been taught to fly, Capi, William 
C Hammond, a pilot of wide experience, 
who has been affiliated with the Curtiss 
Flying Service for several years, is op- 
erations manager of the Portland .‘\ir- 

Eaglerock Used for 
Theatre Exploitation 

COLORADO SPRINGS. COLO-- 
The Alexander Film Co. and the Alex- 
ander Aircraft Corp. are putting on a 
series of theater exploitation flights in 
Michigan, Illinois, and Texas. R. C, 
Schrader, sales promotion manager, 
with a special Hisso Eaglerock, accom- 
panied by local dealers, will carry out 
an extensive publicity program in vari- 

are using the Alexander Film service. 

aunie the title of the theater and it 
becomes the theater's air circus. Tie- 
ups with merchants in regard to adver- 
tising is done. The stunt is doing much 
to increase interest in the company's 
planes as well as the film service. 

Two Join Gates-Day Staff 

PATERSON, N. J.— Appointment of 
two executives of the Gates Day Air- 
craft Corp., Paterson, is announced as 
a further step in the company’s new 
production program. George Bingham, 
formerly with the Industries Develop- 
ment Corp. of New "York, has been 
named purchasing agent and assistant 
to Charles Healy Day, vice president; 
while George I. Tenner, formerly with 
Babcock Sc Wilcox. Bayonne, N. J„ has 
been appointed executive draftsman. 

Aldrin Ends Air Tour 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.— Capt. 
E. E. Aldrin, manager of the aviation 
division of the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., recently arrived here in a 
Lockheed Vega plane. He had com- 
pleted a country-wide tour. 
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Miss Davis Gets New 
Business for Pioneer 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. — Ninety thousand 
dollars svorth of new business is reported 
to have been secured by Miss B. Davis, 
secretary of the Pioneer Instrument Co., 
uf Brooklyn, during a 10 day air tour 
from New York to Los Angeles, whicli 
began at Curtiss Field. L, I., August 28. 
'I'he flight was made in the Whirlwind 
powered Stinson "Pioneer Flying Show 
Case." with George A. Wies, Jr., chief 
pilot of the Pioneer company and New 
York distribulor of Stcarman planes, 
piloting the craft. 

Contracts from airplane companies lo- 
csled in the Middle West made up the 
greater part of the new business. The 
principle instrument purchasers were the 
Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Manufactur- 
ing Co., of St. Louis; the American Eagle 
-\ircraft Co., of Kansas City; the Slcar- 
man Aircraft Cn., of Wichita, and the 
Cessna ,\ircralt Co., of Wichita, 

Tlie Stinson plane was equipped with 
the latest Pioneer instruments, including 
the new spherical bowl magnetic compass 
and the fuel flow meter. In addition there 
were air speed indicator, tachometer, ami 
altimcicr of the new centrifugal type, 
these in the small dial size, and tum-l»nk 
indicator, climb indicator, fuel level gauge, 
thermometer, oil and fuel gauges, magneto 

Overcashier Conducts 
Tests on Ne'w Airplane 

DETROIT. MICH.— The Overcash- 
ier Aircraft Manufacturing Co. of De- 
troit, recently completed preliminary 
flight tests on their new three place 
cabin monoplane, re-designed from the 
plane exhibited in last year’s All-Amer- 
ican .Aircraft Show. 

The new plane is an experimental 
model. Its stress analysis has been ap- 

merce. Two additional experimental 
jobs are planned, one to be powered by 
a Warner and one with a Lc Blond 
engine. The present plane is equipped 
with an OX-S. 

Designing work on the Ovcrcashier 
monoplane was done jointly by Frank 
Overcashier, president of the company, 
Dwight Huntington, designer of the 
-Aerocratt Aero-Coupe. Harold Gray, 
and Allen Dallas. 

The company plans production fol- 
lowing completion of the first three ex- 
perimental models. 


Credited with Height Record 

CURTISS FIELD, I.. I.— Gus Grai 
is credited with a new altitude record 
for planes pow'ered with engines of less 
than 100 hp. Flying a plane he con- 
structed himself with the exception of 
the special Sikorsky wing. Graf re- 
cently attained an altitude of 17.500 ft., 
thus surpassing the mark of 14,500 ft. 
cstahlished in 1919. An OX-5 powered 
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Nicholas-Beazley 
To Test Planes 

Various Air Cooled Engines 
Will Be Tried With 
Barling ND-S 

M.AKSHALL, MO. — Exhaustive 
flight tests on five of the first eompleled 
production models of tlie Barling NB- 
3. new all metal structured monoplane 
developed by Walter H, Barling at the 
Nichidas-Beazley Airplane Co., Inc,, of 
this city will be made with various 
types of air cooled engines in an ef- 
fort to determine the most efficient for 
standardization. 

The test on the original trial model 
of this newly designed plane was not 
conqtlcte enough to fornt a definite 
judgment, although the performance of 
the plane at that time wa.s highly sat- 
isfactory. The first group to be tried 
will he the Anzani, tlie Le Blond, tin* 
Velie, and the newly manufacturecl 
Nicholas-Bcazley, air cooled 80 hp. en- 

Throiigh the procedure a very careful 
check will be kept on speed, clintb. 
fuel consumption, manenverabilily, and 
the like. 

production methods under actual factory 
working condititins, the line assembly 
plan oi production has been adopted 
for future production of the Barling 
NB-3, The methods employed will re- 
semble those now in evidence in the 
auComohile industry. The structure and 
design of the monoplane lend admirable 
features for being nianufactured in the 
line assembly, quantity plan. 


Van Doren Announces 
Changes in Personnel 

CLEA'ELANI). 0.— The following 

changes in sales organization are announc- 
ed by the \'an Dorn Electric Tool Co. of 

E. J. Phillips, who has been selling Van 
Dom products in Detroit, has gone to 
San Francisco to take over that territory 
for the Van Dorn . His place in 5(ichigan 
will be filled by his brother, George Phil- 
lips. J, F, Spauldit^ has been trans- 
ferred to the Baltimore territory to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the transfer of 
Jack Beggs from Baltimore to the head- 
quarters office in Cleveland. 


Aero Meeting for Newark 

NEWARK, N. J.— The National Elec- 
tric Light .Associarion will hold a meeting 
at 8:15 P.M. on October 8 at the Public 
Service Auditorium, here, devoted to the 
subject of commercial ariation. William 
P. MacCracken, Jr., and Col, Paul Hcnder- 
.son are to speak, and a film of Cul. 
Oarles A. Lindbergh’s flights will be 
shown. 


Plane ’Chute 



'testing rjtant f'aracinttr inzrnleil by H. 
.\fcClcllan, wbo ctaiws it icilt briny a dis- 
iil'lctl bianc safeiy to the ground. 


Arthur Now Manages 
Austin Airport Branch 

CLEVLELAND, O. — .AnnouncenteiU 
is made by officials of The Austin Co., 
engineering firm, that William E. 
.Arthur, formerly president of William 
E. .Arthur & Co., airport building coit- 
cern, and two principal members of his 
staff, have become associated with ibelr. 
organization, Mr. Arthur has become 
m.uiager of the .Austin airport division. 
He will be located at the national head- 
quarters. Cleveland 

Known as a pioneer airport designer, 
William E. -Arthur has planned .several 
of the well known fields in the United 
States and has had an important part 
in developing many others. He has 
.served as presideut of National .Airway 
Terminals, Inc., an airport operating 
and management organization. Mr. 
-Arthur's aeronautical building experi- 
ence will further augment that of the 
.Austin Co., which extends over a period 


Chiimbtrliii to Germany 


NEW VONK, N, y.-Clarence D, 
Chamberlin plans to leave today fOc- 
loher fi) with Mrs. Chamberlin and a 
party of business associates, for a com- 
iiiiied plane and .steamship trip lo (ier- 
many, wlicre he will attend the World's 
-Acronanlical Fair. He will use his Wasp 
powered Locning .Amphibian, which 
will be carried from New York to 
Clicrhourg on ilie steamship Lcidalhnn, 


Building Cyclone Stearman 


WICHITA. KAN.— A Cyclone pow- 
ered plane is reported under construc- 
tion at the Stearman plant here. It 
is to have a speed of HO m.p.h. with 
a pay load of 1.200 11>. A'.arney .Air 
Lilies will take the special ttlane for 
mail service between Salt Lake City and 
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Army Selects 135 
Men for Training 

Will Be Sent to Brooks and 
March Fields for New 
Classes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.-Qualified for 
the Flying Cadet appointment, a total ot 
135 candidates will be sent to the Air 
Corps Primary Hying schools at Brooks 
Field. San -Antonio. Tex., and at March 
Field, Riverside, Calif., when new classes 
open on November 1. Satisfactory appli- 
cations were received from more than 300, 
but limited acconimudatinns at the school® 
necessitated naming less than half that 
number. 

Of the successful candidates, 125 are 
ironi civil life and the remaining 10 arc 
enlisted men on duty with the .Army -Air 
Corps. In the matter of the selection 
of candidates for appointment as Flying 
Cadet, enlisted men of the .Army are given 
preference over all other applicants. 
Next in line are enlisted men oi the Na- 
tional Guard, followed hy members of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units at 
the various educational institutions 
throughout the country and civilians at 
large. In order lo be eligible for appoint- 
ment, however, all candidates must pass 
the required physical examiiutiun for fly- 
ing. Those who have to their credit at 
least two years of college work are ex- 
empted from the mental examination. As 
a matter of fact, however, the majorily 
of the candidates selected to enter the 
November 1st classes are college gradu- 
ates, and none were required to lake the 
mental examination. 


Moellendick Returns 
To Airplane Industry 

WK'HIT.V, K.AN, — It is announced 
here that J. M. Moellendick. who was 
identrficrl with the establishment t>f the 
Sivallow' .Airplane Manufacturing Co. at 
Wichita, has returned to tfie aeronau- 
tical industry after a tempttrary absence 
to become associated with the Cardinal 
.Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis, a subsidi- 
ary of the St. Louis Car Co., manufac- 
luriT of all steel coaches for the I’cnn- 
sjlvania and other lines- 

The new corporation is to build a 
two place cabin monoplane with a low- 
powered engine to be called the Cardinal 
Caftin Plane. .According to plans, it 
will he equipped with dual controls, 
will weigh lint 750 lb. empty, have a high 
speed of about HKI m.p.h. and a cruis- 
ing speed of 90 m.p.h. 


Fonn Sunbeam Aircraft, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— Sunbeam Aircraft, 
Inc., is the name of the new S2.000.000 
company formed by Gardner Motor Co. 
interests, as recently announced. 
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East to Have New 
Ryan Distributor 


Fmr States are Included in 
Territory Assigned to 
Pittsburgh Firm 


PITTSBURGH. PA.— Aircraft & Air- 
ways of America. Inc., just organized 
here, has been appointed distributor for 
Ryan Monoplanes in the states of Ohio, 
Penn.sylvania, New Jersey, New York 
City, and that portion of New York 
State not covered by the Buffalo dis- 
tributor. The company has already re- 
ceived delivery of five Ryan Sroug- 

F, LeMoyne Page, president, organ- 
ized the company, and Raymond A. 
Tucker holds the position of executive 



F. L^Moync Page, president of Aireraft & 
Airways of America, Inc. 


vice president in charge of sales and 
technical advisor to the president. The 
company will probably operate from 
Rodgers Field, and will imnicdiately 
start construction of a hangar and ma- 
chine shop. The firm is capitalized at 
$300,000, and will extend its activities 
to general air transpnrtatlion from 
Pittsburgh, and will organize a school. 

In addition to being distributor in 
the above slates, the company ultimately 
will have all Ryan sale.s in 16 .states, 
comprising the Eastern part of the 
country, as soon as the four-state or- 
ganization has been completed. H. 
Franklin Hahoncy. president of the B. 
F. Mahoney Aircraft Corp., when here 
recently, stated that in all probability 
the company would establish a plant in 
Pittsburgh as soon as the demand for 
planes in the East was greater than 
they could supply from their present 
factories in St, l.ouis and San Diego. 

The other officers of the company are 
J. M. Schoonmakcr, Jr.. Norman All- 


Air Associates 
Adds Bookings 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— Air As. 
sociates of 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, has taken over the 
bookings for the Canadian Colo- 
nial Airways, Inc., flying between 
New York and Montreal, Wasp 
powered Fairchild planes.. Air 
Associates has also taken over 
the booking for the New York 
and Washington Airways, which 
operates Ryan planes. 


derdice, William J. Sampson, Jr., and 
Myron C. Wick, Jr., vice presidents; 
Bernard Peyton, secretary; J. P. Mc- 
Kinney, Jr., treasurer, and William B. 
Schiller, Jr., assistant secretary and 


European Trip Started 
By Stout and Gardner 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — William B- 
Stout of Stout Air Services, Detroit, and 
identified with the Stout Metal Airplane 
Division of the Ford Motor Co., sailed 
September 28 (or Europe aboard the 
lie Ae France in company with Maj 
Lester D. Gardner, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
and former director of Aviation, to 
present to the Governments of France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain the Lind- 
bergh historic film on behalf of the 
Chamber. 

Major Gardner and Mr. Stout will 
meet Dr. George W. Lewis, the third 
member of the Chamber’s mission, in 
Paris. Dr. Lewis is Director of Aero- 
nautical Research of the N. A. C. A. 
Mr, Stout will be abroad five weeks. 
His special desire is to obtain the latest 
data on passenger air transport opera- 
tions for use in the expansion of the 
Stout -Air Service lines. 


Demand for Dycer Parts 


Production Started on 
Golden Eagle Airplane 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF.— Production 
is now under way, In the Inglewood. 
Calif., factory of the R. O. Bone Co., 
on the new Golden Eagle single place 
sport monoplane. 

Considerable machinery has been in- 
stalled in the plant and it is thought 
that from 7S to 125 men will be em- 
ployed within the next 60 days. The 
factory is in charge of Mark Campbell, 
designer of the Golden Eagle Mono- 
plane, Mr, Campbell has had 13 yr. 
of aeronautical experience. He was 
formerly connected with such firms as 
Glenn-Martin, The Curtiss Company of 
Buffalo, and the balloon division of the 
Goodyear Rubber Co„ Akron, O. 

The Golden Eagle is a single place, 
high wing, externally braced mono- 
plane. It is powered with a 70 hp. 
Velie engine and has a top speed of 
115 to 120 m.p.h. 


West Coast Service 
Building First Plane 

PORTLAND, ORE.-West Coast 
Service, Inc., newly formed $250,000, 
airplane manufacturing company, has: 
started construction of the fusilage of. 
its first plane here. The plane is due. 
to bo completed in about 60 days, ac- 
cording to M. G. Putnam, president of 
the company. It will be a three place 
high wing monoplane of conventional 
type. Plans call for a particularly sturdy 
and stable craft suitable for amateun 
and instructional use. Fusilage and 
frame will be built of steel, O. F. 
Bowers, vice president of the company, 
is designer. 

It is planned to power the first planes 
with an 80 to 100 hp. stock engine. Pat- 
ents for a new aircraft engine are held 
by the company and later this power' 
plant will be developed. .At first all the- 
company’s energies will be directed to- 
ward airplane construction without turn-. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— A brisk 
sale of his OX-5 parts following his 
fine performance with an OX-S Lincoln- 
Paige in the recent races, is reported 
by Charles F, Dycer- An OX-S engine 
rebuilt in the Dycer shops to give 112 
hp. instead of the rated 90 hp. enabled 
Dycer to turn in an average speed of 
118 m.p.h. in the San Francisco-Los 
.Angeles Class A derby. 


Collins Joins Curtiss Staff 


CURTISS FIELD, 1-. I.— James H. 
Collins, Department of Commerce in- 
spector here, has Joined the staff of the 
Curtiss Flying Service, it is announced. 
Collins will be employed as a cross-coun- 
try pilot And 'vill assist in the instruction 
of s.ndents, 


Elect Land to S.A.E. Post 


NEW YORK, N. Y.-Capt. Emory S. 
Land soon will assume his duties as 
chairman of the newly formed Aero- 
nautic Division of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion, Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Captain Land, who is vice president of 
the Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics, was elected to the 
5. A. E. Post at the meeting held re- 
cently at the Park Central oHtel at 
which the aeronautic division was or- 
ganized. 


Port Richmond Plans Derby 


PORT RICHMOND, V.A.— An air 
derby will be staged here October 11-12 
in connection with the airport dedication. 
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Burlington Aero Club 
Air Meet Is Scheduled 

MOORESTOWN, N. J.— On October 
13-14, the Burlington County Aero Club, 
Inc., will officially dedicate the Moores- 
lown Airport with an air meet. The field, 
■'„700 by 1,500 ft in size, is located one 
mile due north of town. 

The following events have been an- 
nounced: free-for-all race, civilians only, 
open to planes with engines of SIO cu. in. 
displacement or less, $50 cash and loving 
Clip, first prize; wrist watch, second prize; 
free-for-all race, civilians, 800 cu. in. dis- 
placement power plants, same prizes. 

Other events, the winners of which will 
be awarded the same prizes mentioned 
above, are the National Guard Race, Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps Race, parachute 
jumping to a mark, and a dead stick land- 

Visiting pilots will be permitted to take 
up passengers from tlie finish of the races 
until dark on Saturday and all day on 
Sunday. Club members will sell tickets 
and act as escorts and ground men. The 
rates will be $3 per passenger for six 
minutes, $2.50 of which goes to the pilot. 

Entries should be sent to H. II, Long- 
aker, director general of the meet, care of 
the club, Moorestown. 


Mamer Plans Non-Stop 
Test Flight to St. Paul 

SPOKANE, WASH.— To prove the 
feasibility of one-day service betw'ecn 
Silane and St. Paul, Minn., N. B. 
“Nick" Mamer plans shortly to make a 
Don-stop flight to Uie hliuesota capita] 
in tlie Buhl plane he recently flew in the 
New York-Ixis .Angeles non-stop event. 

In this flight Mamer also wishes to es- 
tablish the practicality of a 40-hr. com- 
bination train-plane service between 
Seattle and New York. The flight course 
will lead over Missoula, Butte, Livingston, 
Miles City, Mont; Aberdeen, S. D„ and 
into St. Paul. The distance is about 1,300 

Following this trip the Buhl plane will 

Marysville. Mich., to be converted into a 
commercial passenecr rraft. 


Setz Heads Wichita School 

WICHITA, KAN. — Capt. Walter 
Setz, of the United States Bureau of 
Aeronautics, a graduate of Annapolis, 
of M. I. T„ and a captain of Marines 
overseas during the war, has accepted 
the post of director of the school of 
aeronautic.* of the University of Wich- 


New Linde Plant Starts 


AKRON, 0. — .A new plant of the Linde 
Air Products Co. at 125 Settlement St., 
recently started producing oxygen. This 
plant will supply the nearby demand for 
oxygen used in welding and cutting by 
the oxy-acetylene process. 


Field Director 
For Coast City 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF,— The 
Gty Council of Los Angeles, 
Calif, has created a department 
of municipal airports and has au- 
thorized the employment of z di- 
rector of airports at ilie salary of 
$400 per month. This measure 
was adopted to provide a depart- 
ment and an executive to direct 
operation at Mines Field, which 
was taken over by the city on 
October 1. 

All activities at Mines Field 
from now on, including personnel, 
rental of space, construction of 
hangars, and dispatching of 
planes, will he handled by the di- 


Engineers to Discuss 
Progress of Aviation 

I’HILADELI’HI.A, PA.-l'rogress in 
aviation will be the general subject 
under discussion at the meeting of the 
Engineers Club of Philadclpbia sched- 
uled to be held November 19. The 
fourth aviation meeting sponsored by 
the Club, it will consist of both an 
afternoon and evening session. The 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
The -Aero Club uf Pennsylvania, and 
the Philadelphia Section of the A- S. 
M. E- arc cooperating. 

Acceptances, it is said, have heeii 
received from the following speakers; 
Col. Paul Henderson, Harry M. Han- 
shue, Harry F, Guggenheim, William B. 
Stout. Hon. Edward P. Warner, Col. 
H- H. Blec, Arthur Brisbane, Capt. E. 
S. Land, Hon. W. P, MacCracken, Jr., 
and Capt. H. C. Richardson. 

Those interested in attending the 
meeting or in receiving a printed 
copy of the same should address 
Charlc.s E. Billin, secretary, the Engi- 
neers Club of Philadelphia, 1317 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Transfer Brnukiiian to Troy 

WICHIT.\, KAN.— Department of 
Commerce Inspector C. .A. Braukman 
has been transferred, temporarily, from 
Wichita to Troy, O., where he will 
instruct a new inspector at the Waco 
factory there. Taking his place as su- 
pervising inspector of this district, which 
includes several soullnvc.siern states, is 
L. \V’. Jnrdcu. while the latter's place 
as a ilisfrict inspector is being filled by- 


Ward to Distribute Pinto 

PORTLAND, ORE— Henry Ward, 
flyer and head of a local auto repair 
company, has taken the Northwest dis- 
tributorship for the Mohawk Pinto. 
Two ships have been delivered to him 
for demonstration. 


fl05 

Brock and Schlee 
In 59 Hr. Flight 

Break American Duration Rec- 
ord But Fail to Better 
World Mark 

SAN DIEGO, G.AI.IF.— Forced to give 
up their endurance attempt by lack of fuel 
attributed to a leak, William Brock and 
Edward Schlee landed their Bellanca mon- 
oplane on Rockwell Field here at 6:22 P. 
M, October 1, liaving flown continuously 
for 59 hr. 8 min. By this flight, however, 
the two Detroit world fliers bettered the 
American mark of S3 hr. 36 min, cslab- 
Itshed last March in Florida by Eddie 



£. F, Schlee (left) end IV. S- Brock 
Stinson and George Haldcman in a Stinson 
plane, though they failed to break the 

the German fliers Kisticz and Zimmer- 
man in a Junkers plane last July. 

Brock and Schice look off on their at- 
tempt at 6:49 -A. M. September 29. The 
total weight of their single Whirlwind 
powered Bellanca was put at 6,150 lb, with 
its 560 gal. of gasoline and 21 gal. of oil. 
The fliers, taking off after a run of seven- 
eighths of a mile, guided their heavily 
lu^ed plane over the ocean for some dis- 
lance lielore altitude could be gained eii- 
ahliiig a safe liank and turn and return to 
the city for the duration grind. 


Puritan Visits New York 


LAKEHURSr. N, J. — A visit to 
Lakehurst, followed by trips to Newark. 
New York, and Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
has just been completed by the Puri- 
tan, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. non-rigid 
dirigible. The home base of the 128 
ft. airship is .Akron, O. 

Two 70 hp. Ryan Siemens engines 
power the craft, giving it a cruising 
speed of between 45 and 55 m.p.h. The 
dirigible, launched at Akron on Au- 
gust 6. had by September IS, flown on 
33 out of 45 days, covering 5,625 mi- 
in 125 hr. in the air. J. A. Boeuner, 
pilot, and -A. C. O'Neil, navigator, flew 
tfie airship from .Akron. 


New Medal for Lindbergh 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— Colonel Lind- 
bergh has been named one of the recip- 
ients of the Roosevelt Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service this year. 
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Elemenis of Aviolion by Virginius 
Evans Clarke. When an engineer of the 
very highest class sets out to write a book 
he is apt either to tnake it too elementary 
or $0 full of formula and theory that it 
can be read only by a trained engineer. 
Colonel Clark has avoided bo:h these ex- 
tremes and has set forth in very simple 
language the fundamentab of airplane 
flight and control. His new book goes to 
the root of things and explains in simple 
terms the basic elements which underly 
human Right. As is slated in the iniru- 
duction the book does not try and teach a 
man how to build or design a plane but if 
carefully read it will give a grasp of basic 
principals which will form a sound founda- 
tion for further study, Confusing and ir- 
relevant material has been weeded out of 
the book so that it presents a clear picture 
of rugged simplicity. 

The book contains some tw'o hundred 
pages and is well illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. The first part of the book 
deals with airfoils and airflow and once the 
principals of these are thoroughly clear in 
the readers mind the wrker goes on to the 
subject of stability and control. This is 
the subject on which Col. Clark has al- 
ways specialiaed and there is no greater 
authority on these matters. Yet he suc- 
ceeds in putting these very complicated 
matters in a form which not only can be 
understood but which will leave the stu- 
dent with a snund knowledge instead of a 
superficial grasp which is likely to be er- 
roneous. None of the fundamental ele- 
ments are omitied bm as no extra material 
is added the mind dues not become con- 
fused. There arc further chapters on 
propellor effect, accelerated flight, effects 
of altitude, etc. The final chapters give 
the pans of an airplane, and, their relaf.ive 
weights and dimensions. The closing chap- 
ter is a list of definitions which by itself 
would make the book worth while to Ih" 
average reader. 

MoM Airplanes. Note In Build and Ely 
Them is the title of a new book on model 
aircraft construction, which has just been 
placed on the market. It is the work of 
Elmer I.. .Allen. In it, the author gives 
detailed descriptions of eleven models, tell- 
ing exactly the materials required for their 
construction, the proper tools to use and 
the means of performing the work step- 
by-step. Of the models described, several 
arc of the racing type. These were de- 
signed especially for the book, and are not 
copies of models constructed by other 
builders, according to the author. In ad- 
dition, the book contains instructions for 
building six models, wliich are actual re- 
productions of well-known planes. The 
illustrations include numerous digrams, 
scale-reduction plans and actual size work- 
ing patterns. The price is $3.50. 


Louver Punch 
Is New Device 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo- 

— The Alexander .Aircraft Corp. 
has developed a machine to punch 
the louvers for ventilation in the 
engine cowlings. Hitherto the 
louvers were made hy hand, 
first by punching holes at each 
end, then cutting bctwci;n the two 
holes and finally pounding, with 
a mallet, the louvers into shape. 
The new machine accomplishes 
the three operations at one time 
and turns out a much better look- 
ing job, with every vent exactly 


A.S.M.E. Aero Branch 
Holds Wichita Meeting 

WICHIT.A, KAN.— More than 50 
aeronautical engineers attended the an- 

Aeronautical Bt'anch, .American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. It was the 
organizations’ first convention in the 
West. One of the tvs'o days was given 
over to inspection of Wichita's six air- 

I’apers prepared by the following 
persons were read: .A. H. Slauss of the 
University of Kansas; Richard M. 
Mock of the Bellanca company, former- 
ly technical editor of .Aviation; George 
K. Burgess of the Department of Com- 
merce; Walter Beech, president of 
Travel Air; Jerome Lcdercr ol -Aero- 
tech. Moline. III.; Prof. F, E. Hays of 
the University of Kansas; and Lyle 
John Harrington of Kansas City, a 
former president of the national organ- 
ization and now a member of the exec- 



Morton Aircraft Files 
Incorporation Papers 

GRAND ISLAND, NEB.— Articles of 
incorporation of Morton Aircraft, luc., 
have been filed with the secretary of state 
at Lincoln, The capital of the local com- 
pany, which plans to deal in airplanes and 
accessories, was listed at $25.00(1. Glenn 
IL .Morton, R. J. Clark, and C. L. Morton 
are the incorporators. 

The Morton Aircraft Co. has already 
organized an aero school here known as 
the Grand Island Aviation School, and 
applications are now being received from 
prospective students. This endeavor will 
he operated in connection with the firm's 
airplane and equipment business. 


ZoUmati to Teach at Helena 

HELENA, MONT,— Martin Zollman 
of Livingston, Mont., who got his 
"wings" at Kelly Field in 1918, has been 
engaged as instructor by Helena Air- 
ways and Flying School, Inc. 


Bliss Preparing 
To Build Jupiter 


Machinery Company Gets Two 
Model Engines from 
Bristol Firm 


BROOKLYN, N. V-— Two model 
Jupiter engines, manufactured by the 
Bristol Airplane Co., Ltd . England, 
Itavc now been received by the E. W. 
Bliss Co., which plans to start produc- 
tion of these power plants in the United 
State.* before the end of tlie year. The 
two engines will be given exhaustive 
tests bj' the United States Government 
preliminary to manufacture by the Bliss 
firm, which has secured exclusive license 

engines in this country. 

Changes in the Bliss plants are being 
.'peeded up to permit production of tbc 
new engine on a large scale as soon as 
the tests are completed. The Jupiter 
engine is considered one of the most 
highly perfected of the static radial air 
cooled type. It has been adopted by 
many European lines. Including Imperial 
.Airways, Ltd., Royal Dutch Air Lines, 
Deutsche Luft Hansa, Navigazionc 
■Aeria, I.’.Aeronavalc, K. L. M. Air 
Lines, Lignes Aeriennes Latecoere, Ear- 
man Air Lines, Transadriatica, Cidna, 
and others. The E, W. Bliss Co., which 
is one of the oldest American manufac- 
turers of various types of machinery, 
operates plants in Brooklyn, Hastings. 
Mich., Salem and Cleveland, 0. 


Beloit Airways Bought 
By Midwest Company 

M.ADISON, WIS. — .Announcement has 
been made by W. A. llanslcy, president 
uf the Midwest .Air Transport Co., of 
this city of the purchase of the Beloit Air- 
ways of Beloit, Wis. Pilot Hatch, gradu- 
ate flier of the Midwest Air School, will 
be placed in charge of the Beloit field and 
F. Gerald Phillips, chief pilot, will .spend 
three days a week in Beloit, superintend- 
ing student instruction. 

The Midwest company is also taking 
charge of student instruction at the Rich- 
land Center .Airport. Six students have 
signed for instruction and “Jerry" Phillips 
will have charge of instructing them. 
In addition to operating Madison airport 
and providing a general flying service, the 
Midwest Air Traasport Co. is Wisconsin 
Travel -Air agent. 


Herzfeld Touring Europe 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.— Carl Herzfeld, 
chairman of the .Association of Commerce 
.Air Service Committee, has left for a 
tour abroad in which he will inspect 
European airports to gather ideas for im- 
provements at the Milwaukee fields. 
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Hold Three Day Meet 
At Mankato Dedication 

M.\NK.ATO, MINN. — Elaborate 
ceremonies marked the thrcc-day cele- 
bration of the dedication of this city’s 
new 107 acre municipal airport, offi- 
cially christened Sciilember 28 to 30- 

More than 30 planes from all parts 
of the northwest participated in the af- 
fair, which included air races, stunt fly- 
ing, passenger carrying, and parachute 
drops. Included in the planes present 
were eight from Minneapolis airplane 
companies, together with four Army 
plane.s from Chanute Field. Kantoul. III. 

The new airport is one of the finest 
small fields in the northwest ami is lo- 

jecled air routes from the Twin Cities 
to Omaha and St. Louis. The field is 
about one-half mile square ami has three 
sod landing strips, one 1,900, ihcsecomi, 
1,800, and the third 1,600 ft. long. All 
arc more than 200 It. wide. Natural 
and tile drainage insure a good ficlil in 
all weather. The field is only two miles 
from the downtown district ol Maii- 


New Wichita Company 
Plans Service to Coast 

W I C H I T A, K-\N.-The I'acific 
Southwest .Airsvays Corp., just char- 
tered by the State of Kansas, plans to 
carry passengers, mail, and parcels 
from Wichita to Los Angeles. The line 
projioscd by the new company will 
rmiic iilanes hy way of Amarillo, Tex.. 
Albuqucniue, X. M-, and Kingman, 
Ariz., to the West Coast. 

Incori)urators arc Kerman F. Mitch- 
ell, Theodore R. Mitchell, James A. 
.Milchel, all of Los Angeles, and C. L. 
Schroeder, Wichita engineer. The 
ititchell brothers are veteran fliers. 
Wichita-made planes will be used, they 


To Dedicate Wisconsin Field 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS. WIS.- 
Toward the end of October a new airport 
nt 330 acres, and on which a Iiangar 80 by 
100 ft. is nearing completion, will be dedi- 
cated here. Army planes will participate 
in the dedication, according to word frem 
Washington, 


Acquires Moore's Airjwrt 

TULS.A, OKLA.— North American Air 
Lines, a new company here, has taken over 
the Moore’s Airport and plans establish- 
ment of others between Tulsa and Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Stout to Operate 
Air Taxi Planes 

DETROIT, MICH.— Stout Air 
Services, Inc., of Detroit, has an- 
nounced a new aerial taxi service, 
which will operate lo any point in 
the United States or Canada. 

Fairchild, four passenger mono- 
planes, powered by Wriglit Whirl- 
wind engines, arc to be used in tbc 
service. The planes will be avail- 
able on short notice at a rate of 

turn trip lo Detroit, if' desired, 
without charge for a maximum 
stop-over ui 12 lir. The first of 
the Fairchilds has been delivered 
lo Stout Air Service by Wings, 
Inc.. Detroit agent for Fairchild 


Spokane Votes $75,000 
To Improve City Field 

SI’OKANI-:, WASH.-.A budget of 
S75.(XIO has been approved by the Spokane 
1. ity Council to improve the municipal 
airport at this city next year. The moiKy 
i-i to be used to make the airport an .A-l-A 
field. 

The iniprnrenicnts now being planned 
uill include a concrete miiiiicipal hangar 
with wtKid irnsses, estimated to cost $38.- 
1)00. It will have 100 ft. clear span npen- 
iugs at each end. Offices, shop!, store- 
rooms, washrooms and slceiiing quarters 
will be provided. .An electric crane will 
run on an endless track ahotit the build- 

inp. enabling mcciranics to lift an engine 
in any part of the building and remti\-e 
i* to another part lo be repaired. 

Boundary lights around the entire field, 
a projection light to determine height of 
the "celling,'' obstruction lights, a sewer- 
age system, watering system, fire protec- 
tion system and new floodlights of the 
latest type arc included in the program. 


Set Braniff Line Opening 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.— De- 
cember 10 Is tlie date scheduled by the 
Bratiiff Air I.ines for opening nf serydee 
over the Kansas Cily-Dallns line, which 
is to pass through Oklahoma City. Six 
Wasp posvered Fokker Univcrsals are lo 
be used on the route. 


Varney Mail Volume Grows 


BOISE. IDA. — Air Mail poundage on 
the Salt Lake Cly-Boisc-Fasco airway 
over which the Varney Air Lines flies 
increased from 7,905 lb. in July to 
14,738 Ih. in August. 


Completing Radio 
Base at Cleveland 

Station will be Second in Chain 
Planned hy Department 
of Commerce 


CLEVELAND. O.— With the huibl- 
ing about 85 per cent completed and 
with the contract let for erecting the 



itient of Commerce, located on the 
northeast corner of the Cleveland .Air- 
l>ort, will soon be ready for use. 

\ 2,000 watt raclio transmitter sim- 
itar to those used in broadcasting sta- 
tions and adequate receiving eqni|imem 
is heing installed. When this installa- 
tion is completed the present Cleveland 
radio station located at the font of Hast 
9th Street will be discontinued and dis- 
mantled. This station, which is capable 
of radio telegraph transmission only, 
was originally installed by the Navy De- 
partment many years ago for communi- 
cation with ships on the Great l.akes. 

communicating with aircraft flying the 
civil airways in the vicinity of Cleve- 
land and particularly for advising pi- 
luls of yveather condition along the air- 
yvays and at terminal landing fields. This 
equipment w'ill also be made available 
to aircraft operating companies so that 
instructions can be given to a pilot yvhilc 

First Bnso et Hadley 
This installation is the second of this 
type to be made by the Airways Divi- 
sion. The first installation yvas made 
at Hadley Field, New Brunswick, 
N, J, Tyyelve adtiitional transmitters, of 
the type being iiistallcil at Cleveland, 
are under contract and will be used to 
replace obsolete apparatus now in use 
at important slaliiins on the transconlin- 
emal route and to establish a neyv station 
at Key West, Fla. 

.Associated yvith the communication 
station is a radio range or direct radio- 
lieacon. This apparatus is located about 
a quarter of a mile from communication 


Richards Field School Active 

K.ANSAS CITY, MO.— .Activities at 
the old Richards Field here, noyv oper- 
ated hy Commercial Airyvays. Inc., are 
booming, according to A. A. Yeomans, 
in charge of the field. Twpi-.-e students 
have been enrolled in a 50 hr. flying 
class at the field, an exceptional num- 
ber for that long course, according to 
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Coast Companies 
Plan Development 


TAree California Firms An- 
nounce Increases 
in Service 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— Im- 
portant developments in air transporta- 
tion on the Pacific coast, including an 
additional service over the thickly pop- 
ulated Los Angeles-San Francisco Bay 
region service where already four lines 
are operating on regular schedule, are 
announced by three companies. 

The new service is to be instituted by 
Pickwick Airways, Inc., affiliated with 
Pickwick Stages, which operates a num- 
ber of motor stage lines. According to 
C F. Wren, president of the stage com- 
pany, 10 new passenger planes have 
been ordered by Pickwick Airways from 
the Bach Aircraft Co. of Venice, Calif.. 
to be used on a twice-a-day schedule 
between San Diego and San Francisco 
and also, in connection with a “night 
coach" system, on a joint stage-plane 
service from Los Angeles to Chicago, 
W. A. E. to Double Service 

Almost simultaneously with this an- 
nouncement, Pres. Harris M. Hanshue 
of Western Air Express let it be known 
that his company would soon double 
its service from Los Angeles to Oak- 
land- Its new schedule provides for 
planes to leave either end of the line in 
the morning, cover the 369 mi. in the 
normal three hour schedule, and make 
a return trip in lime for passengers to 
be home for dinner. The arrangement 
will permit a busy man to leave bis 
home in Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
transact business for two hours or so 
in the other terminal city, and be home 
that night. 

Maddux Air Lines announced a re- 
arrangement of its schedules to start 
planes north from Los Angeles at 8 
A. M. and south to San Diego at 8:15 
A. M., the time of arrival at the north- 
ern terminal being 12:30 P. M. and that 
at San Diego being 9:30 A. M- Thrice 
a week this southern service is extended 
to Ensenada, Mexico, where the planes 
arrive at 10:45 A, M. 


Divides Air Mail Service 


WASHINGTON, D- C— Dim to the 
continued growth of the air mail service, 
the rapidly increasing number of air mail 
routes, and the desirability of maintaining 
closer supervision over the actual opera- 
tion of them, Postmaster General New an- 
nounces that the air mail service will be 
divided among the 15 railwav mail service 
divisions in accordance with divisional lines 
insofar as practicable. 

The new arrangement will not result 
in any change in the personnel of either 
the air mail service or the railway mail 
service, it was announced. 


Air Mail Saves 
Firm Penalty 

ROCKFORD, ILL,— The larg. 
est airmail shipment from this 
city was a 4-lb, package of locks 
from the National Lock Co. to 
Los Angeles, where the company 
faced penalty of 81S0 for every 
24-hr. delay occasioned in com- 
pletion of a new building there 
through failure to deliver the 
locks on time. Postage was 
869,95 but the elimination of the 
penalty for four or five days 
amply repaid the cost. 


Many Attend Opening 
Of Dodge City Field 

DODGE CITY, KAN.— The airport 
here was recently dedicated with thou- 
sands of persons attending the races 
held in connection with the ceremony. 
Carl Winstead of Wichita, flying an 
OX-5 Travel Air, won the 20 mi. race 
for planes with engines of 100 hp. or 
less. Orville Vaught of Plains, Kan., 
flying an American Eagle, was second. 

Dyke Laudeman of Wichita, flying a 
Hisao Travel Air. was first in the 20 
mi. free-for-all race. Jim Landeman of 
Hutchinson, flying a Travel Air mono- 
plane, was second; Carl Winstead was 
third, and Bob Townsend of Dodge 
City, flying a Travel Air, was fourth. 

Jim Laudeman won first in the dead 
stick landing contest, dropping from 1,- 
000 ft. to within five feet and nine in. 
of a mark. Bob Townsend was second, 
and Dyke Laudeman was third. 


Los Angeles-El Paso 
Daily Service Planned 

PHOENIX, ARIZ— Daily east and 
west service between Los Angeles and 
El Paso is to be inaugurated by the 
Maddux Air Lines, Inc., according to 
a statement by J. L. Maddux, president 
of the concern. Four officials are mak- 
ing a tour of Arizona airports to select 
the one most suitable for the single 
stop to be made between the terminals 

While the regular daily schedule will 
be put into operation as soon as satis- 
factory landing arrangements are com- 
pleted using two or more of the eight 
12 passenger planes already in the com- 
pany's hangars, four additional Fords, 
Wasp-engined, and of a still later type, 
are now under construction, to be placed 
on the new route as soon as completed. 


Airport for Georgia Town 

THOMASVILLE, GA.— Work has 
started on a modem airport for Thoma.s- 
ville. and as soon as the required excava- 
tions to drain the land have been made, a 
runway will be constructed 2,500 ft. in 
length and SCO ft- wide. The airport is 
located at Mcfntyre Field. 


Dedicate Lansdowne 
Field at Greenville, O. 

GREEN\TLLE, 0. — Thousands of per- 
sons from Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana 
gathered here recently for the dedication of 
Lansdowne Field, the new municipal airport 

Lieut. Commdr. Zachary Lansdowne, com- 
mander of the ill-fated dirigible Shenan- 

Practically all of the 88 counties in 
Ohio were represented at the ceremonies 
which included the crowning of an “Air- 
port Queen," airplane races and maneuvers, 
in which 11 service planes took part, and 
bombing displays. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by Lieut. Gov, William 
Pickrel of Dayton, 

Commander Lansdowne, for whom the 
airport was named, met his death when the 
Shenandoah crashed near Caldwell, 0., on 
Sept. 3, 1925. Before that he had been in 
charge of the Navy aviation base at 
Guipavas, near Brest, France. His was 
the first dirigible to cross the Atlantic in 
1919. 

Radio Nears Completion 
On Dallas-Chicago Line 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Installation 
of airway communication stations on the 
Dallas-Qiicago route is now nearly com- 
pleted, states the Airways Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Sites have been 
selected at Fort Worth. Tex.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Wichita, Kan.; Kansas City, 
Mo.: Unionville, Mo., and Moline, III., 
buildings have been leased, contract placed 

equipment shipped. 

These Installations svill be used for 
handling weather information and plane 
movement messages. The equipment will 
consist of a 500 watt high frequency radio- 
telegraph transmitter and suitable receiv- 
ing apparatus, 

Mark Three Iowa Towns 


DES MOINES, la. — Three towns, 
Dinsdale. Zwingle, and Harpers Ferry, 
were the first to respond to the "Mark 
Iowa" week inaugurated by the Iowa 
branch of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation of which George Yates is Iowa 
governor. In each of the three com- 
munities, large signs with the name of 
the town, are to he painted upon prom- 
inent building.s in large letters. 


Bid on Omaha-St. Joe Route 


03fAH.A, NEB. — Bids are to be opened 
on October 22 for equipping the Omaha- 
Sl- Joseph, Mo.| airway route, according 
to a telegram received here from the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. Thirteen rotating beacons are to 
be erected and three landing fields laid 
nut. The cal! for bids promises early es- 
tablishment of the Omaha-Kansas Ci^ air 
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Phoenix to Be Base of 
Standard Airlines, Inc. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Phoenix has 
been selected as the location for the 
business offices and mechanical depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles to Dallas route 
of the Standard Airlines, Inc.. planned 
to be operating on regular schedule be- 
fore the end of October. 

Upon the delivery of the first of the 
seven Hornet engined Fokkers, ordered 
many weeks ago by the company, the 
present tri-weekly Los Angeles-Phoe- 
nix-Tuc.son service of the Standard will 
be extended to £1 Paso, and changed 
to a daily schedule. With the delivery 
of one or two more planes Dallas will 
become the eastern temiiial of the route. 

The seven new planes are being built 
according to specifications worked out 
after careful study of the unusual fly- 
ing conditions in this territory, includ- 
ing ground heat and other factors. 
They have a cruising altitude of 8,OOU 
ft, and a gliding range of 12 mi. The 
time table allows 4 hr, 15 min. flying 
time from Phoenix to El Paso, including 
two 15 min. stops at Douglas and Tuc- 


Preparing Caldwell 
For Mail Plane Use 

CALDWELL, IDA.— Work is under 
way on surfacing the Caldwell field so 
that the runways may be in condition 
for the mail planes to and from Boise 
which intend to use it in making train 
schedules in cases where the planes are 
late in arriving at Boise. 

At least five planes will make their 
winters quarters here. Besides the 
plane owned by the local flying school, 
William Cowen. Howard Davison. 
Charles Hahn, and Charles Marlin will 
house their planes at the local port. 

Regular instructions will he continued 
through the winter at the Caldwell Fly- 


Porterficld Enrol's 75 

K.\NSAS CITY, MO.— More than 75 
young men representing every state in 
the Union, are enrolling in the flying 
and ground school of the Porterfield 
Flying School at Fairfax Field, accord- 
ing to Captain Miller, manager, "We 
have an exceptionally large number of 
students.” Captain Miller said, "who 
are keeping up with their regular em- 
ployment and taking flying courses. 
This is made possible by evening and 
Sunday classes," The school has five 


Jamestown Leases Tract 

JAMESTOWN, N, D.— A well situ- 
ated and practically level tract of land 

option to purchase, by the Jamestown 
Chamber of Commerce, for use as an air- 
port, according to G. M. Springer, acting 
secretary of the chamber. 


Must Use Plane 
To Reach Club 

OAKLAND, CALIF. — Plans 
are being considered to establish a 
country club, golf course, and 
hunting and fishing lodge accessi- 
ble only by airplane or trail at 
Templeton Meadow, 1,800 acres, 
practically under the shadow of 
Ml. Whitney, A trial round trip 
flight has been successfully made 
to the proposed site, which affords 
a runway one mile long. 


Set Date for Opening 
Of Illinois-Iowa Field 

DAVENPORT, !A,— Formal dedication 
of the lllinois-Iowa Airways Co. new 115 
acre field on North Division Street has 
been set for November 12 in conjunction 
with the Armistice Day celebratioit. An 
air circus is planned. Fourteen service 
planes and a group of commercial planes, 
exceeding that number probably, will par- 
ticipate in the air maneuvers. Ten planes 
from the local field will be in the event 
and factories in this vicinity plan to send 
models of their latest and newest planes. 

War Department approval of the army 
plane participation has alreadv been se- 
cured and squadrons from Omaha and 
Sclfridge I'leld arc to attend. 


Dallas Votes Purchase 
Of Site for New Field 

D.AI.LAS. TEX- — Dallas became as- 
sured of its second airport when its city 
commission recently authorized the 
purchase of a 300 acre tract of land west 
of the city costing $75,000. The new 
field is served by the Dallas-Ft, Worth 
Pike, interurhan. and railw-ay facilities. 

Air mail and Army units will operate 
at the airport. Three steel hangars arc 
to be moved to the field from other 
bases, it is announced. It is also stated 
that a fleet of six pilots and planes will 
be sent to establish headquarters for 
the Dallas di.striet unit for prohibition 
enforcement, ibis unit being transferred 
from San -Antonio. 


Open First Newark Unit 

NEWARK, N. J. — Announcement is 
made here by Mayor Thomas L Ray- 
monds, who has personal supervision of 
the Newark Airport project, that the first 
section of the new WBOO.OOO air base is 
now ready for the aircraft companies fly- 
ing the Government mail. As we go to 
press, the work of moving is underway. 


Beacon for Western Co'.lege 

SPOKANE, WASH.— An aviation 

beacon is to be installed on the clock tower 
of E. A. Bryan Hall, Washington State 
College. Pullman. 


Transfer P. A. T. 
Air Mail Station 

Moved From Vancover, Wash. 
To New Pori of Port- 
land Airport 

PORTLAND, ORE.— The local Pa- 
cific Air Transport mail station was 
scheduled for transfer from Pearson 
Field, Vancouver, Wash., to the new 
Port of Portland Airport yesterday 
(October S). This was arranged by 
C. O, Lovaas, superintendent of the air- 
port, after a conference with L. G. Hub* 
hie, division superintendent for P. A. 
T. 

P. A. T. will have three stalls in one 
of the new galvanized iron hangars on 
the island airport, as well as office 
space, waiting room for passengers, ra- 
dio room, workshops, wash room, and 
pilots’ quarters with showers. 

Before changing to the Port of Port- 
land airport mall was transported be- 
tween Portland post office and Pearson 
Field by truck, The shift puts the sta- 
tion within 15 min, of the office. One 
tlaily trip to Vancouver will be made, 
however, to make quick connection with 
Washington state mail and the transcon- 
tinental line east from Pasco, Wash. 

The company recently celebrated its 
second birthday. It was organized in 
Portland by Vern C. Gorst. Its first 
equipment was eight Ryan planes, type 
M-1. The Boeing interests of Seattle 
purchased controlling stock a few 
months ago and replaced the equip- 
ment with five Boeing biplanes, type 
40-B. Mr. Gorst is now head of the 
foreign air mail service flying between 
Seattle and Victoria. B. C. 


Santa Barbara County 
To Subsidize Airports 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF— Commu- 
nity or municipal airports established 
within Santa Barbara County, Calif., 
will be subsidized to the extent of a 
sum equal to the 5 cent rax rate, accord- 
ing to the announcement of the County 
Board of Supervisors. 

Lompoc is the first town within the 
county to profit by this arrangement. 
Under this plan, a field near Lompoc 
has been rented for 875 per month. 

According to this policy the board of 
supervisors will be able to subsidize an 
airport for the city of Santa Barbara to 
the extent of more than $20,000. 


New Beacon for Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,— A 1,000,000 
caiidlepower revolving aero beacon is be- 
ing installed on top of the 32 story Foshay 
Building, under construction here. Situated 
atop the loftiest building in the northwest, 
(he beacon will be visible for at least 50 mi. 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


Swiss Developing 
Pursuit Airplanes 


P/an to Produce Several New 
Models for Military 
Air Force 


BERNE. .SWITZERLAND— series 
cSt cxpcrimciiis luve been conducied by the 
Swiss Government during the past year to 
develop an improved type of pursuit plane 
to meet all of the requirements of military 
service. A number of imported and lo- 
cally constructed planes have been tried 
and three somewhat similar types have 
been chosen for test flights. If these tests 
prove satisfactory the Swiss Government is 
planning to produce these models for the 
Military Air Force for export. 

The 6rst of the three planes is the 
A.C. .1, recently completed by Alfred 
Comte, the Swiss inventor and the other 
two are the D 19 and D 27 models demon- 
strated by the Frenchman, Dewoitine. All 
three are of metal construction. 

The A.C. 1 is somewhat similar to the 
old Dewoitine D 9 model. It is equipped 
with an air-cooled Jupiter engine develop- 
ing 600 hp., and attains a speed of 250 
kilometers per hr. (lOTm.p.h.), while it is 
expected that it will be capable of a speed 
of 300 kilometers per hr. (186 m.p.h.). 

Credited With 165 M.PJi. 

The D 19 is equipped with a water- 
cooled Hispano Suiza engine and weighs, 
with pilot and military equipment, 1390 
kilograms (3058 lbs.) and has a surface 
of about 20 square meters (2IS sq. ft.). 
With a dOO hp. engine it can develop a 
speed of 267: kilometers per hour (165 
m.p.h.) and can rise 5,000 meters (16,400 
ft.) in 12 mim 

The nev D 27 is smaller, only 6.4 meters 
(21 ft.) long, all metal body, narrower and 
lower than its predecessor. It weighs com- 
plete with pilot 1,220 kilograms (2,684 lb.) 
and ctSvers a surface of 17 square meters 
(182 sq ft.). It is equipped with a 400 
hp. HispBno-Suiza engine and, on first trial, 
attained a- maximum speed of 285 kilome- 
ters per hr, (176' m.p.h.). 

Outstanding Features 
The outstanding features of the D 27 
plane arc: 

The wings are linked to the support root 
by a thoropgb . system, in which both parts 
are ^tachci.in the center; the so-called 
“baldabin'' prqps, that is, the short supports 
running from the side of the body to the 
middle and forming a triangle, have been 
eliminated, allowing the pilot an unob- 
structed view. Landing gear is of the 


Tested 



A rear viav of the huge new Graf Ze/’pelin 
being tested at Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
The dirigible, it is reported, is being made 
ready for a flight to Ameriea. 


divided type and a dump valve is provided 
in the gasoline lank. The plane is equipped 
with two machine guns of Swiss make. 

A number of D 19 and D 27 machines 
will be shipped at the end of this year to 
Argentina, and the latest D 27 was con- 
structed for the Jugoslav Government. 


South American Line 
Starts Night Schedule 

PEI-OTAS, BRAZIL — The Com- 
l>ania General de Empresas Aeronau- 
ticas, Lineas Latecoerc, which operates 
an air-w'ater service between Buenos 
Aires and Paris, France, with Monte- 
video, Uraguay, as a port of call, an- 
nounces a new schedule involving night 
flving between Buenos Aires and 

Mail planes now leave Buenos Aires 
at midnight each Wednesday, call at 
Montevideo at 2 .A. M. Thursday, and 
arrive at Pclotas at 6 A. M. Thursdays 
to continue the flight to Natal, Brazil, 
where they arrive at 4:30 P. M. Fridays. 


Junkers Pl ins Giant Plane 

DESSAC, GERMANY— Plans are re- 
ported under way here for the construc- 
tion of a giant four engine Junkers plane 
capable of carrying 40 passengers. A 
147.6 ft. span and 75.5 ft. length are speci- 
fled. 


Tempelhof Field 
Being Improved 

Constructing New Buildings 
to Handle Increase 
in Traffic 


BERLIN. GERMANY— Thorough 

reconstruction and modernization to en- 
able handling of the heavy traffic and 
the throngs of visitors which tax the 
field is under way at the Tempelhof Air- 
drome here, one of the w orld’s most im- 
portant airports. The authorities report 
that the new buildings under construc- 
tion will be ready by the end of the 

These buildings include hangars and 
an administrative building to house va- 
rious offices and services of the Ber- 
liner- Flughafen G. m. b- H-, the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa, the weather re- 
porting office, and the* Mitropa Co. The 
rebuilding of the present waiting room 
building into a hotel, to acconimodaie 
those passengers arriving late in the 
evening and desiring to continue their 
journey the following morning, will be 
cared for. This hotel w'ill be operated 
by the Mitropa Co. 

The 54 scheduled arrivals and depar- 
tures daily of the Deutsche Luft Hansa 
at the Tempelhof Airport, include di- 
rect non-stop services to and from the 
following cities: Paris, Zurich, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Cologne, Magdeburg, 
Hildesheim, Hanover, Hamburg, Lue- 

Koenigsberg, Breslau, Cottbus, Dres- 
den, Vienna Chemnitz, Halle. Leipzig. 
From these cities direct connections are 
available to all other European airports. 


Plans New Canadian Link 

MONTREAL, CANADA— An east- 
ern air mail linking Quebec and Mon- 
treal with Halifax, Nova Scotia, St. 
John, New Brunswick, and other mari- 
time cities, is planned by Canadian 
Transcontinental Airways, Ltd,, accord- 
ing to Robert Camion, director. In the 
new system, Quebec is to be a base and 
Montreal a junction point for all mail 
routes to the South and West. 


Swiss to Build .Tupiters 

AKBON, SWITZERLAND-Jupiter 
engine manufacturing and sales rights 
have been secured by the Swiss truck 
maker .Adolph Sauer A. G. of this city, 
and the first engine has been construct- 
ed and tested favorably. 
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Luft Hansa to Start 

Berlin-Peking Line 

BERLIN, GERMANY— According to 
estimates, the new Berliu-Tukio air line 
planned by the l-ufi Hansa for inaugu- 
ration early in 1929 will he able to offer 
two and onc-half day service between 
the German capital and Peking, China. 
In test flights, pilots of the Luft Hansa 
have flown between the two cities with- 
out difficulty. 

The new line is to be routcil tu Japan 
via Moscow, Kasan, Omsk, Krasno- 
jarsk, Irkutsk, Peking, Shanghai, and 
thence to Tokio. From Peking to To- 
kio requires but a day, hence the entire 
trip is to be made in only three and 
one-half days. Present transportation 
necessitates 17 days. 

The 7,500 mi. route is to be divided 
into three divisions, according to pres- 
ent plans, with each pilot assigned to 
cover liis section twice weekly. Twelve 
Junkers planes of the Bremen type are 
to be employed. 

With the opening of the service, two 
flights will be made each week with 
mail loads only during the first few 
months of operation. Night flights, such 
as those over the Siberian section, will 
be directed by the radio directional sys- 
tem. Ill the winter, skis will be provided 
on the aircraft assigned to Siberian 
country, while both skis and wheels 
will be used between Berlin and Mos- 
cow to assure safe landings under all 
conditions. 


To Discuss Mail Rates 
At Postal Conference 

PARIS, FRANCE— Among the sub- 
jects to be stressed at the meeting of 
the Commission of Studies of the Uni- 
versal Postal Congress, scheduled to 
be held here October 16, is the question 
of air mail rates and regulations, 'the 
J^iiied States will be represented at the 
conference by Joseph Stewart, executive 
assistant to (lie Postmaster General, 
John E. Lamiell, post office inspector, 
and H. S. Frankhauser, secretary to Mr. 

Subjects of discussion include the 
matters of revision of internationai post- 
age rales, conditions of mailability, and 

paid by one country to another for the 
service rendered it in carrying its mail 
across the other's lerritory or for for- 
warding mail by sea. 


Hiflher Budget for France 

PARIS, FRANCE. — In presenling 
the Government budget esiimates for 
1929, Raymond Poincare, Prime Minis- 
ter and Finance Minister of France, has 
proposed to increase the credit for llie 
study of prototypes or new types of 
planes from 40,000,000 francs, as last 
vear, to 65,000,000 francs and possibly 
80,000.000 francs (approximately $1,- 
500,000 to $2,-500,000 and possibly 
$3,000,000). 
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Deruluft Shows 
Traffic Growth 

KONIGSBURG, GERMANY— 
A report that 236,900 mi. were 
flown in the moiithE of May, June, 
and July by the Deruluft, the Get- 
man-Russian air firm, has been is- 
sued here. The company operates 
a service between Berlin and Mos- 

Passengers carried totalled 
1,171, as compared with 892 dur- 
ing the same months in 1927, and 
furthermore 23 per cent, more 
freight and mail were transported 
in these three months this year 
than during the same period last 


New Argentine Daily 
Service Starts Soon 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE— 
Daily air service between this city and 
Montevideo, Uraguay, is to be inaug- 
urated this month, it is reported, by the 
Compania de Taxi Aero, an Argentine 
firm. The operators intend to use three 
cabin seaplanes, a Savoia and two 
Cants, all of Italian manufacture. 

Passengers will be taken aboard and 
discharged in the harbours of Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo thus eliminating 
all travel between landing fields and 
the cities to be served by the line. Each 
seaplane will have accommodations for 
four passengers and a Ilmticd quantity 
of parcel freight. The planes will also 
carry mail between Urnguay and Argen- 
tina at the regular postage rate of 5 
centcsinios for the first 20 grams and 
3 centesimos for each- succeeding 20 
grams or fraction thereof. 


To Improve AutogjTO 

LONDON, ENGLAND.— The Cierva 
-Autogyro Co. is now reported to be build- 
ing a new windvanc plane equipped with 
n device to drive the vane al the required 
speed necessary for a takeoff. The pres- 
ent Autogyros require a comparatively 
long run to bring the vane to the neces 
.sary number of revolutions. 


Swedish Firm Plans Engines 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN —The 
.Akbt. Botore company, established in 
1873 and capitalized at 18,090,000 crowns 
(about $4,829,400) plans to produce air- 
pbne engines. The corporation made 
a net profit of 28,995,000 crowns, (about 
$7,77.1(1110) in 1926, 


Propose Factory for Brazil 

RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL — A 
bill lias been introduced in the Chamber 
of Deputie.s of Brazil calling for the 
establishment nf an aircraft factory for 
the production of military planes. 


Three Honored 
By Royal Society 

F. Handley Page, B. N. Wallis, 
and H. Roxbee Cox Receive 
British Awards 


LONDON, ENGL.AND— At the Iasi 
meeting' of the Council of the Royal 
.Aeronautical Society, the Sir Charles 
Wakefield Gold Medal, Ybwb is award- 
ed annually to the designer of any in- 
vention or apparatus tending towards 
safety in Hying, was uiiaiiiinously 
aw'arcled for 1928 to F. Handley Page, 
for his work in connection with the 
automatic slot. 

The Silver Medal of the Society, 
which is awarded for some advance in 
aeronautical design, has been awarded 
for the year 1928 to B. N. Wallis for 
his work in connection with the design 

riie R. 38 Memorial Prize is offered 
annually for the best paper received by 
Ihe Society on some subject of a tech- 

tfes, preference being given to papers 
which relate to airships. As a result of 
the report of the referees the Council 
has awarded the prize for 1927 to H. 
Roxbee Cox for his paper on “The Ex- 
ternal Forces of an Airship Structure 
with Special Reference to the Require- 
ments of Rigid Airships Design.’’ The 
paper, which is a very lengthy and im- 
portant one, will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of the Journal of 
the Socict}*. 

Plan Low Fare Rate 
For Australian Line 

PKRTH, AUSTRALIA.— Announce- 
ment was made recently by West Aus- 
tralian Airways Lid., holders of the five- 
year contract to operate the projected 
Perlh-Adelaide air service, that the fare 
over the route will be approximately $90. 
According to the terms of the contract 
operation will begin over the route in 
April, 1929. 

To facilitate night flying which will be 
encountered between Perth and a point 
200 mi. east of Forrest, the Government 
will supply 02,000 ($58,000) for beacons, 
as well as preparing airports and building 
a hotel at Forrest, where an overnight stop 
will be made on the route- Western .Aus- 
tralian Airways will have to provide the 
necessary hangars, workshops, etc,, as well 
as operate and maintain the night lighting 
at its own expense. 


License for Hungarian Firm 

BUDAPEST, HUNGARY — Plan- 
ning the manufacture of aircraft prod- 
ucts, a license has been secured by the 
firm of Manfred Weiss here. The con- 
cern also intends to organize air routes 
between various Hungarian cities. 
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Acetylene Generators 

THREE MEDIUM pressure type acetylene generators 
for welding and cutting have been placed on the market 
by the Oxweld Acetylene Co.. 30 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y, The type MP-2 generator, built in two sizes 
having 50 and 100 lb. carbide capacities respectively, re- 
])laces the earlier model 
while the type MP-3, hav- 
ing 300 lb. carbide capacity 
is entirely new, no pressure 
type generator of this size 
having been mamif.aciured 
by this company hereto- 
fore. The.se three gen- 
erators arc suitable for 
siip|)lying i>res5ure tyi)C or 
nieiliuni pressure welding 
and cutting blowpipes. 

In the TyP® MP-2 gen- 
erator a new mcthoil is 
used to .sto|) the carliidv 
feed pisitivcly in case the 
dia|)liragm breaks or zero 
pres.siire i-.-dsts in the gen- 
erator due to any other 
cause. The Type R-40 
regulator equipped with 
two gauges, i.s furnished 
instoatl of the line rrgnlat"r 
formerly used. The hy- 
draulic hack pressure valve, 
which has liecn sim)ilificd. 
and the filter are of seam- 
less steel tubliiig assembled b>' bronze-welding and then 
galvanized. Thi.s construction is more sturdy than that 
previously employed and several other improvements have 
been made. 

The type MP-2 generators use 14 in. x 54 in. carbide. 
The shipping weight of the 100 lb. size is 1,100 lb. and 
of the SO lb. size, 925 lb. The former has a diameter of 
3 ft. 5 in. and the latter 3 ft. 1 in. 

The Type MP-3 generator has been placed on the 
market to meet the demand for a pressure type generator 
of large capacity tfiat will supply gas with a minimum 
pressure fluctuation and with minimum expense for main- 
tenance. It consists essentially of two sections, tlie lower 
being a cylindrical shell, the upper a shell in the shape of 
a truncated cone. 

The same principle of carbide feed that has proved 
satisfactory in the Oxweld Balance Seal Generator is 
used in the Type MP-3. The feed is driven liy a motor 
actuated by a weight, A diaphragm pressure control is 
used in connection with the motor to regulate the feed 
and maintain proper pressure in the generator. 

The hydraulic back pressure valve is so arranged that 
it is always filled with water before the generator itself 
is entirely filled. An overflow-level check plug has been 
provided. When recharging is necessary, the interference, 
which is of simple and sturdy construction, n|ierates the 
relief valves, locks the feed motor so it cannot operate. 

This generator uses 1 'j by )<i in. carbide. The overall 
height is slightly over 10 ft. and the height to the top 
of the generator shell is 8 ft. 8 in. The diameter nf the 
shell is 3 ft. 6j4 in. and the shipping weight 2,300 lb. 
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Automatic Circuit Breaker 

AN AUTOMATIC circuit breaker, especially adapted 
to airport electric system requirements, is now being 
manufactured by the Merchandise Department of the 
General Electric Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. This device 
is dc.'igncd to control and protect branch ligliting circuits 
and small motors using 125 
volt direct or alternating cur- 
rent and is made in three types 
having ratings of 6, 10 and 15 
aniperes and designated GE- 
2669. GE-2668 and GK-2667 
respectively. 

This circuit breaker differs 
from similar tyjws hi that it 
combines the positive action oi 
the electromagnet with the 
time lag of the thermo-metallic 
element, hut docs not require 
that the tliermo element do 
any mochanical work. The 
Circuit Ihcukcr Shmi-ing breaker operates .single ]Kile 
Toggle llundle with a ilouhic break. 

The opening of the silver 
contact |)o)iits due to healing of the thermal element on 
overload causes all of the ciirreiil to jiass through the 
magnet, anil trips the breaker instantly. The lime ncc- 
es-ar)- to heal the element under the various degrees of 
overload cuii'liliile.s the lag which is comparable to the 
action nf a fuse. 

.\s an aiipliance switch it ran he mounted in any posi- 
iioii, has nil exposed metal, functions equally well on al- 
ternating or direct current, and will withstand severe 
I'ibratinn without opening. The siitling eontacts tend to 
maintain dean surfaces. The floating contact spreader 
assures even, level bearing and equal pressure. The toggle 
Iwndle movement is easy to operate, and always indicates 
by its position whether the circuit is open or closed. 


Valve Guide Tools 

Sl’ECIAL TOOL equipment for installing the remov- 
ahle valve guide.s and seats for Curtiss OX-5 and OXX-6 
engines, manufactured by John C. Hoof & Co., 162 N. 
Franklin St„ Chicago, 111., has lieeii develojied by that 
company. While the company is ]irimarily interested in 
the .sale of these valve parts, the tool equipment was 
added to its line to standardize methods of using the 
valve parts. 

The valve guide in the OX series of Curtiss engines, 
being cast integral with the cylinder, makes it necessary 
to drill out the old guide and ream the hole at the proper 
angle to install the removable tyiie. The Hoof equipment 
consists of a top fixture or jig svith the necessary locating 
plug, drill and ream bushing.s, drill and reamer for install- 
ing valve guides, and a two angle roughing cutter for 
breaking down the Itard, glass-like surface of old valve 
seats and for narrowing the valve seat width, together 
with milling cutter, finished refacing tool and puller for 
installing the valve seats, in fact, everything necessary to 
do this work. The only additional tool required is a drill 
press or large electric hand drill. 
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B. B. T. Dual Purpose Light 

A NEW auxiliary landing field light has been an- 
nounced by the 11. B, T. Corporation of America, 
Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. This light em- 
ploys only a 2,000 watt 
incandescent lamp and 
can be used for temporary 
illumination at airports 
during the stages before 
the installation of major 
fiood lighting systems. It 
is called by the manufac- 
turer a “Dual Purpose 
Light” because of the fact 
that it can be mounted on 
top of the regular air mail 
type M-8-D, or interme- 
diate air mail type H-&-D 
landing flood lights. 

The new Dual Purpose 
Light employs the Fres- 
nel hand cut lens for 180 
deg. distribution of light. 
This type of lens sharply 
cuts off the top of the 
light beam. Because of 
the low wattage incandes- 
cent lamp employed at 
the light source, the unit 
is economical in operation 
and maintenance and has 
a low initial cost. The 
light also may le used for 
the illumination of areas 
between hangars on the lighted field while maneu- 
vering planes, and handling passengers, baggage, mail 
and express. 

The B. B. T. Corporation has- contributed much 
toward the development of lighting equipment for 
airports and airways here and abroad. 


Rusco Products 

SPECl.AL MANUFACTURING processes and equip- 
ment have been developed by the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y., for the production 
of aircraft materials and supplies and additions are con- 
stantly being made to the Rusco line. Among the products 
now manufactured by this company are rubber shock 
absorber cord and rings, braid, tape, elastic an<l non 
elastic webbing, brake lining and lacing. 

Rusco rubber cord is made in eight diameters from 
I'j in. to -ii in. and in lengths up to 150 yd. This is used 
for shock absorbers, instrument mountings, adjustable 
seats, [arachute pack opening, balloon valves and glider 
slings. For landing gwr and tail skid, rubber rings 
having cross sectional diameters of H m. to in. and 
inside diameters of 4 in. to 14 in., increasing by yi in,, 
can be supplied. 

Brake linings of all standard sizes are available in 
cotton, asbestos and asbestos fibre. Cotton or linen lac- 
ings, treated waterproof, dyed or raw, may he had in 
diameters from -i>it >n, to in. 

The elastic webbing is regularly woven in widths of 
4 in. to 14 in., varied by 2 in., but can be fabricated in 
panel form in any multiple of these widths complete with 
eyelets for attachment. It is made of rubber thread, each 
.strand being individually cotton covered. This material 
is used for streamline gap covers or any place where 
there is relative movement and is treated to insure long 
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life in the oi^en. Non elastic webbing is made in all thick- 
nesses and widtlis and in waterproof, dyed or raw finish 
and having tensile strengths up to 12,000 lb. This is 
used for tank straps, sliims, restraining straps, jarachute 
harness and other purposes. The braids and tapes are 
made in practically all sizes. 

The company also manufactures complete units includ- 
ing buckles, straps and eyelets. 

Cabin Instrument Panel 

AMONG THE many devices recently developed for 
the convenience of passengers traveling in transport planes 
is the new cabin type instrument panel designed by the 
Pioneer Instrument Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. This new 
combination of instruments is the result of the demand 
for a compact, easily installed unit which will provide 
passengers at all times with accurate information as to 
altitude, air speed and time. 

The altimeter, which is mounted on the right side of 
the panel, may be adjusted to read altitude above sea level 
or above the ground. On the left is the air speed indi- 
cator. Both of these instruments are 6 in. in diameter 



Pioneer inslrtment panel Jeeigned for cabin nioiinling in 
transport planes. 


and liave numerals large enough to read at all parts of 
the cabins of any of the pre.sent transport planes. A clock 
of smaller diameter is placed between and below the other 
instruments. 


Aeronautics at M. I. T. 

{CotUinued from page 1099) 

most effectively serve the cause of aeronautics by limiting 
admission to those students, who by natural aptitude, ap- 
peared best fitted to take advantage of tlie o()portunities 
offered. 

As the work of the first year is the same in all the 
engineering courses at the Institute, the number of fresh- 
men in the course in aeronautical engineering is not lim- 
ited. The first year, however, is regarded as a period of 
testing and competition, and only the better students arc 
allowed to complete the following three years of the 
course. In the selection made last June, only one-half 
of the candidates from flie first year class were accepted, 
and these now form a second year class of unusual 
promise. Students are accepted for the course by transfer 
from other courses in the Institute and from other col- 
lege.s, but they are ordinarily required to spend a pro- 
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bationary period after transfer as unclassified students, 
during which they take the necessary preliminar)- sub- 
jects. When they have .shown that they can do work as 
good as that of the students already in the course, they 
are accepted as regular students in aeronautical engineer- 
ing. 

This policy of limitation has checked the natural in- 
crease, which hitherto has kept the Institute in the lead 
in number of students enrolled in aeronautic.s. lo com- 



Thc Daniel Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


pensate for this, however, the classes are kept down to 
a size which permits the instructing staff to know each 
student as an individual, and anything savoring of "(|uan- 
tity production” has liccii avoided. 

For graduates in engineering, the Institute offers 
courses leading to the Master's Degree, and in these 
courses no limitation has thus far been deemed neces.sary, 
since only students of distinct ability are likely to desire 
graduate work. 


The Boston Airport 

(Continued from page 1098) 
regular tmits for training the organized reserves have 
been stationed at the airport since its opening, the great- 
est growth ha.? come in commercial flying. This practically 
made the Anry the operator of what amounted to a com- 
mercial airport. 

The liicrea.se of flying at the Boston Airport made it 
increasingly evident that the field had to be enlarged and 
the control problem settled. In a very comprehen.sive 
report to the 1928 Legislature, a special state commission 
on aviation recommended that the field be leased to the 
City of Boston. At first there was considerable difficulty 
in arranging terms of the lease so that it would be satis- 
factory to liotb the city and the state. 

The lease wa.s finally consummated in August. .N nre- 
liminary bond issue of $125,000. was voted by the City 
Council, and work has already started on extending the 
runways and developing the field. Mayor Nichols plans 
to ask for further loans of .similar amounts to develop 
the airport into a Class “A” field. 

Immediate development will provide a field rmighlv 
triangular in shape and 2.800 ft. on a side. This will 
be expanded to approximately a square. Later it will be 
possible to extend the airport in the line nf prev.ii'ing 
winds to over 6,000 ft, at relatively small expense. Gov- 
ernors Island, near the airport, which can be connected 
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to it by a causeway, provides an e.xcellent location for an 

The J^ark Commissioner, under wliose jiiristliction the 
airport has lieen placed, plans to lease locations along the 
.'‘outh and west sides for the erection of commercial 
hangars, which will have to c<jnform to certain general 
>pccificaiions. The Cro.sscup-l'isiioii Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion is raising a fund by public suliscription for 
a Memorial Control Tower, to be erected near the en- 

One of the big advantages of the Boston Airport is 
its location, By rapid transit connections the heart of 
the city can Iw reached in 15 min. or less. Automobiles 
can go from the airport to the [lost office by ferry iu 
from 20 min. to half an hour. A vehicular tunnel is 
already authorized from Boston ])roper to East Boston, 
which will reduce the traveling time still more. 

The airport is on filled land jutting into the harbor. 
It has clear approaches over water, with no obstructions 
on three sides and no buildings on the fourth for some 
distance. The cost of making the fill, exclusive of land 
takings, was $1,637,863. Atout $80,000 was spent on 
developing the airport, ]>rior to the iJresent loan of 
$125,000. 

Wliile major interest has centered on the development 
of the Boston Airport, other flying activities have not 
lagged. Just across the harbor, at Squantum, the Xavy 
is operating a very successful station for the training of 
reserves. In the southern portion of metropolitan Boston, 
the Deunison Airiwrt, a commercial field, is being rapidly 
ilcveioped, at considerable expense. To the north. Muller 
Field, in Revere, is also growing, and is securing its 
share of business. Other fields arc being developed in 
the immediate vicinity. 

From the manufacturers' standpoint Boston is well 
situated- It is the center of a district noted for its qualit)' 
products, many of which arc already utilized in aircraft 
cnnsifuction, ('oncerns that have been in business for 



A photo of the Boston Airport lei't/i markings to show the 
present facilities and the plans for its developmenl. 


manv vears are studying the aircraft field as an outlet for 
tltcir products. 

Finally, and most import.mt, the public in Boston is 
air-minded. This may seem a commonplace statement 
to make in the.se days. It is evidenced, however, by the 
jump in the August air mail loatls over those for July. 
The increase over tlie country as a whole was approxi- 
mately 95 rtev cent, On the Boston-New York route, it 
was nearly 150 per cent. 
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SENIOR 

AIRSEDAN 



EIGHT PLACE— DUAL CONTROL 


Specifications 



Performance 

High (Sei L«vcH m™.p.h. 


Power Plant 



Equipment 

Sianeri BrakMj Mclal Propeller; Contpow; Air Speed [ndicacor; 
Navigation Lighit; Tachometer; Aliimcirr; Clock; Fire Ejt- 
lingoiaher; Fud. Oil Preianre, and Oil Tempcralore Gangca; 

Air Corpa Throtlies; Strainer and Fuel Valve; Exhaust Mani- 
fold; Cabin Heaiers. 

Price, $18,500 

Flyaway our Field, Marysville. Mich. 

Buhl Aircraft Company 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


The “Special Airsedan” 

{Contimted from page 1097) 

are formed by aluminum tubes fastened at the leading 
edges and at both spars. One coat of Linoil and two 
coats of spar varnish are applied to all wood and metal 
(arts of the wings, which are covered with Grade "A” 
fabric, tape and cap strips being sewed over each rib as 
in standard Antiy practice. The wings are wired for 
navigation lights, which are built into boxes on each wing 
lip. These lights are so placed as to be visiljle from 
all angles. 

A Frieze balance is employed on a small portion of each 
aileron near the wing tip end. This produces a balanced 
aileron which does not protrude beyond the outer edge 
of the wing and therefore eliminates wing flutter. The 
interplane vee strut is of streamline seamless steel with 
an adjustment at the point of attachment to the rear spar 
to facilitate rigging. The lower wing has a span of 20 
ft., 10 in., and is almost triangular in form permitting of 



Rear qiiarlrr I'lnc of ilic Huhl Model C.1-3C. 


a very wide spar sjjaciiig at the fuselage so that the main 
bays of the fuselage can lie kept the same length at the 
attachment points of both upjier and lower wings. The 
»pars meet at the outer end where the vee strut is attached. 
This eliminates any drag bracing in the lower [lanel since 
the spars .ind intercompression ribs completely triangulate 
the panel. 

The fuselage is rectangular in section, braced between 
hays and slightly faired at top and bottom. Fabric cover- 
ing is applied to the finished structure and sewed to wood 
batten strips, It is finished with four coats of clear nitrate 
dope and three coats of lacquer of any desired color. 

In the transverse bracing of the cabin, use is made of 
ring type instead of diagonal bracing. This results in a 
large dear open cabin with no interference. This ring 
type of bracing is also used forward of the pilot and 
effectively dampens all engine vibrations. On the top of 
the cabin, the steel tube diagonal is replaced by two swaged 
wires. This construction gives a very effective method 
of "squaring up” the fuselage for the wings. 

An example of the care and amount of tliought that 
has been given to the details of design is shown by the 
attachment of the flying wires to the fuselage. These 
wires are fastened to lugs fitted into the lower cross tubes 
of the fuselage. The lugs are held by tie rods passing 
through the fuselage tubes, from side to side. Thus, no 
welds are depended upon to carry flying wire loads. 

Access to the cabin is gained by means of doors on 
either side of the fuselage. The doors have locks fitted 
into the handles in the same manner as in automobile 
doors. The cabin is large and is upholstered in the style 
of modem automobiles. A large seat at the rear accom- 
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No. 3 “Aviators are honored— and valued — for their 
achievements. Pilots are ranked for their reliability and 
resourcefulness. Shall the same standards be applied to the 
planes they drive, and to the mechanisms which power and 
guide them? Or shall price decide — and costly failure 
be invited for the sake of a small saving in the first cost? 
NORMA-HOFFMANNPrecisionBearings are inseparably linked 
with the achievements of Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin, 
Maitland, Hegenberger. In equipping for the epoch-marking 
flights of these tnaster-flyers, the price of the bearings to be 
used was not considered. Bearing dependability was the 
' thingsought. NORMA-HOFFMANN Precision assured it, 

MWmMM- mWFFMMMM 

Bwmmm tmp^mrwm 

Slimfora — Conneetieul 
PRECISION BALL.Rt7LLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 


CpXain Ta?fcs 

on Fine Bearings 


THANK YOU 
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C & L 158 



Patented 


Clayton & Lambert 
improvements mean 
longer, better service 



CLAYTON 

& 

LAMBERT 

MFG. CO. 

Delrott, Michigan 

THANK VOU fsr m 


modates the two passengers and the pilot’s seat is located 
in the forward part of the cabin. The floor is covered 
with rubber matting wliich is easily swept and washed. 
All windows are of “Indestructo” glass and are made to 
slide open to provide any desired degree of ventilation. 
Visibility from the pilot’s position is exceptional because 
of the pointed windshield and large side windows. An 
instrument board extending across the front of the cockpit 
contains compass, air speed intlicator, tachometer, alti- 
meter, clock, oil pressure and oil temperature guages. A 
triangular board, fitted into the vee of the windshield 
above the instriunent board provides a convenient place 





A llirec-victu drawing of the "Special Airsedan." 


for the pilot to lay his maps while flying. Behind the 
])assengers’ seat is a large compartment for baggage or 
mail. A heater, provided in the cabin for winter flying, 
is ])art of the special Buhl exhaust system which also in- 
cludes a manifold carbureter and muffler and is used on 
all airsedans. 

The engine mounting is not detachable but is carried 
on through from the longerons and braced from the 
forward bulkhead which also supports the fire wall. The 
cowling is easily detachable and is ventilated at the rear 
of the engine. The cowling between the cylinders is held 
to two rings which are placed both front and back of the 
engine. No s|)inner is used on the propeller but a spun 
nose piece is fastened to the front of the engine on the 
from cowling ring and is rigidly supported to the engine 
itself. Small gates are cut in the front of the nose piece 
for flying in extremely hot weather when they can be 
ofened. This provides an air stream flowing directly to 
tlie base of the cylinder larrels. Engine controls and the 
intlonbic AVIATION 
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These Leading Aircraft Manufacturers 
Have Selected 

TKe HighestPricedBearing in theWorld 

NAME MANUFACTURERS OF 

AERIAL SERVICE CORP Accessories 

AEROMARINB STARTER CO Starters 

AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CO Ding/fefa 

ALUSON ENGINEERING CO Motors omj Accessories 

ARMY AIR SERVICE Planes and Motors 

BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORP • . . . Planes 

BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES . . Anzoni Motors 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP Planes 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO. . . Planes and Motors 

DAYTON AEROPLANE ENGINE CO Motors 

EBERHART AEROPLANE Sc MOTOR CO. Planes and Accessories 

ECLIPSE MACHINE CO Slarlers and Generators 

FAIRCHILDS AIRPLANE MFG. CO Planes 

FAIRCHILDS-CAMERA CORP Aerial Cameras 

FAIRCHILDS-CAMINEZ ENGINE CORP Motors 

FISHER a: JACOBS Motors 

FLOCO— F. L. ODENBREIT Motors 

T. L. FRAWICK Reduction Gears 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO Accessories 

GILLIS AIRCRAFT CORP Planes 

THE HALPIN DEVELOPMENT CO Planes 

HAMILTON METAL PLANE CO Planes 

KINNER AEROPLANE SC ENGINE CO Motors 

THE NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS Accessories 

NAUGATUCK ENGINE SC MACH. CO Motors 

NAVY BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS . . . Planes and Motors 

PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC Planes and Motors 

PRATT SC WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO Motors 

SAUZEDDE CORPORA-nON IVheels 

SIKORSKY MANUFACTURING CO Planes 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO Lights 

STEEL PRODUCTS ENG. CO Accessories 

CHARLES C. STICKNEY Motors 

STOUT METAL AIRCRAFT CO Planes 

O. A. SZEKELY Motors 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT CO. . ' Instruments 

JOHN E. THROPP Motors 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP Motors 

GOODYEAR TIRE Sc RUBBER GOODYEAR ZEPPELIN 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICS 


For in the air certainly nothing 
is apt to cost so much as a bearing that cost so little 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

40 Em 34(h New York, N.Y. 




YOU MEN 

who plan, build, 

chines of any kind, 
remember this: It 

place a poor bear- 
ing than to buythe 
best that ffiCSlF" 
ever produced. 


"The Highest Priced Bearing in the World” 
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fuel system consisting of a three way valve and strainer, 
are of the standard Air Service type. Fuel is carried in 
two wing tanks each having a capacity of 40 gal. 

Control surfaces of the empennage are constructed of 
welded steel tubing and rudder and elevators are balanced. 
The stabilizer is adjustable from the pilot's seat. Struts 
attached to the lower longerons support the stabilizer and 
wires connecting the upjjer edge of the fin with the 
stabilizer also contribute to the rigidity of the empennage. 
Bronze hinges and steel pins are used for rudder and 
elevators because of their wearing qualities. The control 
surfaces, with the exception of the rudder, are actuated 
by a system of pushpull rods and bell cranks. The rudder 
is operated by cables. 

Landing gear is of the divided axle type with oleo com- 
pression struts attached to the lower fuselage longerons 
and a tread of 6 ft,, in., taxiing loads being taken by 
springs in the struts. The brake torque is taken partly 
by the axles, and partly by the other members of the 
chassis which are attached to the fuselage forward of the 
axles. These members and the axles are attached to the 
center of the fuselage, the bolt centers in line, allowing 
the wheels a free outward motion under load. The tire 
size is 30 X S and any standard make of wheel and brake 
can be sup[>lied. Fittings on the fuselage are so designed 
that ixintoons can he suh.stituted for the landing gear when 
conversion into a seaplane is desired, Tlie tail skid i.'- 
built of seamless heat treated chrome molybdenum steel 
and is steerable. .A shock absorl>er cortl is used and the 
tail skid shoe is a manganese steel casting. Equipment 
includes a metal propeller, sel f starter and fire cxlingiii.shcr 
in addition to the accessories and instruments previously 
mentioned. 

Specifications and design comply strictly with the re- 
quirement of the Department of Commerce and the plane 
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is licensed under Approved Type Certificate No. 46. 
The specifications arc as follows 

Wing span 

Length 

Height 

Dihedral 

Incidence 

Stagger 

Wing area 

Weight empty 

Useful load 

Performance: 

High speed at sea level 132 m.p.h. 

Cruising speed US m.p.h. 

Landing speed 45 m.p.h. 

Wright Whirlwind 200 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. 

Wing loading 13.33 lb. per sq. ft. 

Power loading 14. ,54 lb. per hp- 

Fuel capacity ISO gal. 

Oil capacity 5 gal. 


Wright Engine Service 

{Continued from page 1096) 
genuine Wrigitt [arts for installation in Wright en- 
gines,” Mr, Jiartson comimied. “These parts must be 
purchased from the Wright Com|aiiy or from vendors 
approved by the Company. The Service Stations will ob- 
tain (tarts from the nearest Autliorized Wright Parts 
Dealer. It i.s for the (trotection of the W ri.glit engine 
users that we must insist npim this. There are already 
substitute Wriglit parts on the market, and in the future 


36 ft. 

25 ft. 

8 ft. 

'4 deg. 

.... 3 deg. 
.... Odeg. 
-.240 sq. ft. 
...1,800 lb. 
...1.400 lb. 
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A continuous 

supply of acetylene 
at very small cost 


T he Carbic Portable Generator* 
furnishes a continuous supply 
of low pressure acetylene. The 
initial investment is small and it is 
extremely economical to operate. 

It is so simple in construction it 
can be charged in three minutes. 
It weighs only 200 pounds fully 
charged. It has unusual safety 
features. If knocked over, the water 
runs out and generation stops im- 
mediately. 

With a Carbic Portable Genera- 
tor and a stock of Carbic you are 
always assured of an uninterrupted 
supply of acetylene for any ordinary 
welding or cutting work. 

Send for our new catalogue. 

OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

BS 

New York City, 30 East 42d St. Chicago, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
San Francisco, Adam Grant Bldg. 

CARBIC 

GENERATOR 

For OscyAcetylene Welding and Cutting 
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there will be more. A casual inspection will not always 
reveal the difference between a 'pirate' jart and a genuine 
(art. However, there is usually a great difference in the 
coni|x)sition of the material, in the heat treatment of the 
(tart and in the accuracy of the dimensions. 

‘'.\ll guarantee and policy adjustments will be handled 
as a transaction between the engine user and the Com- 
ptiny," Mr. Hartson said. "However, the claim, and all 
the details in connection with it, will be handled by a 
Parts Dealer. When an adjustment is made, our allow- 
ance to the distributor is Itased on the cost of the part 
to him. He in turn allotvs. the custonter the same percent- 
age of the li.st price. For example, let us suppose that 



Front quarter t'lptc of a 525 hp. IVright "Cyclone’’ engine. 


an operator turns in a leaking cylinder to a Parts Dealer 
for the purpose of sending it to the factory on a claim. 
He then purchases a new cylinder at the full retail price 
to keep his engine in operation. 

“If the cylinder is defective, the factory will authorize 
the distributor to replace it. and will credit his account 
with the cost of the part to liim. The Parts Dealer will 
then return to the operator the full retail price which 
he paid for tlie replacement cylinder. Such adjustments 
are made to create and maintain the customer's goodwill. 
This is essential. Without it, neither the dealer organiza- 
tion nor the factory could exist. It would be decidedly 
unequitable for the distributor to make a cash profit in 
such a transaction. The Parts Dealer and the Service 
Station are selling service primarily. We want parts for 
our engines to lie available, of cour.se, but that is simply 
a part of the service the distributor-dealer organization 
is to render. 

“The factory service organization will assist the Ser- 
vice Stations and Parts Dealers constantly by designing 
and testing new and improved tools and equipment, We 
plan also to issue mechanical notes and service instruc- 
tions. and to refer new customers to our dealers and dis- 
tributors. These are just a few of the things the factory 
organization will do to aid the service stations. Publicity 
and advertising should be included also. Several designs 
are now under consideration for an official Wright seal. 
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Specially engineered 
and designed for the 
private owner 


PRICE 

$267500 


M AN’S desire to fly throughout the ages 
is DOW realized, for here is an airplane 
so easily handled that anyone of normal 
faculties may operate it with the utmost 
confidence and safety. 

Open the door and step into this luxuri- 
ous coupe of the air, tailored in mohair 
with limousine appointments. Your com- 
panion is at your side — fly where you will — 
converse with ease. Fair weather, bad 
weather — this is Monocoupe flying, for you 
are protected from the wind, snow, rain, 
motor soot and gases. 

POWERED by ■ IE 

VELI E 

Powered by the famous Velie S cylinder 
aTr-cooled radial M 5 engine, the Mono- 
coupe turns out twenty miles tor each 

^ galionof gas, cruisesat S5 anthdoes 100 

The Velie Aircraft Engine, approx^ by <lie U. S- 
Deparimenr of Commerce, (Official Certificate No. 4) 

same de^nthibiUiy ordinarily found only in radial en< 
gioes of the S S.ooo-and $7,000 class. 



The sturdy Monocoupe with the ap- 
proved type certificate No. 70, issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, is rap- 
idly gaining public favor. 

Its take-off in less than 100 feet climb, 
speed, ease of control, safety, economy and 
ability to get in and out of small fields make 
it the logical plane for personal use. 

Determine now to enjoy the pride of 
ownership and the pleasure of this greatest 
of all modern sports in a Monocoupe. 



There is a great opportunity for dealers and distributors NOW. 
Valuable territory is still open. Wire, ’phone or uriie immedi- 
ately for full facts regarding the Liberty Monocoupe franchise. 


MONO-AIRCRAFT, INC. 

Builders of the Monocoupe and the Monocoach 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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which will be used to identify the Approved Wright 
Service Stations aiid the Autliorized Wright Parts Deal- 
ers. This seal will tel! the o])erators that they may oli- 
tain expert mechanical service for their Wright engines 
at any place displaying it. 

“The Service Stations and I’arts Dealers are expected 
to keep those iti the factory informed concerning change? 
in the ownership of engities, any service troubles, notable 
achievements iit their localities of planes equipped with 
Wright engines, information on the various brands of oil 
and fuel, and the expansion of established aircraft com- 
panies and the formation of new ones. Everything con- 
sidered, it will be a game of give and take, which will i>e 
extremely profitable to the Wright engine user, the dis- 
tributor, the dealer and the manufacturer." 

The advantages of the system adopted by the Wright 
corporation of establishing factory appointed Parts Deal- 
ers, and under them, the Service Stations, are several in 
number. As enumerated by Mr, Hartson, they are as 
follows ; 

1. There is no "middleman's" profit to be added to the 
retail price of the various engine parts. 

2. A very dose connection between the user and the 
factory is established. 

3. It provides a rapid means of supplying service men 
with technical information. 

4. The engine user is assured that his work will he per- 
formed by exjjert mechanics in accordance with the stand- 
ards of the W'right factory. 

5. The engine user is assured that parts will not be sold 
at prices in excess of those published in the catalog, which 
will be standard for the entire country. 

6. It enables the Com]siny to secure valuable informa- 
tion concerning the performance of its engines, througii 
periodic reports filed by the Parts Dealers and by visit.-; 
of traveling representative.^. 
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7. It enable.s the factory to closely supervise the stocks 
of spare parts. 

8. It gives the factory a direct mean-, of making policy 
and guarantee adjustments. 


Airport Lighting 

(Continued from page 1095) 
of illumination to be 2)4 candles per square foot. This 
m^ be done by use of flood-light units. 

Sufficient personnel to give proper operation of the 
lighting equipment, for fueling, making major repairs. 


Jlili! : 

jn 


1 

9 





Fig. 5. A mclhod of using (too groufis of five 
parabolic floodlight units. 


giving weather service, and for operating the fire-fighting 
equipment at all times. Operation of beacon, obstruc- 
tion, wind cone, and boundary lights all night (one-half 



THE KITTY HAWK 


Write for detailed information. 


BOURDON AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Hillsgrove, Rhode Island 


Adjustable Stabilizer and Fin. Interchangeable Ailerons. 
Clear vision, roomy front cockpit — no center section struts. 


DUAL CONTROL 


RYAN-SIEMENS MOTOR 


TH.VSK YOU 
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Specifications 

lSOt.p. allSOOr.p. m, 
Bore, Vtx in. 
Slroke^S^in. 
Displncrmenl, 61 2 eu. in. 

Weight dry, 375 Ills. 
Ouuide iliam., 16>>2 in. 

Shipped completely 
equipped 


H 




AVIATION • ENGINE 


the Comet aviation engine has been approved by Ihe 

Department of Commerce after completing the official, fi{ty>hour 
test in five days, running ten hours a day, without a forced stop and 
without even a minor adjustment. •«' Shipments are now being made 
for installation in single-, twin- and tri-motored airplanes, and the 
produtttion line is now being tooled up rapidly to meet the urgent 
demands of the light aircraft industry. f Complete informaiion 1 

L n>ill be sent on request J 

Aircraft engine company 1709 East Twelfth Su-ect-Oaklund,Califora 


TRANK YOU for 
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hour after sunset until onc-half hour before sunrise). 

The matter of lightiiifr any seaylaue port is one to be 
treated as a separate problem in every case, for the pos- 
sibility of interference with river, ocean, or harbor traffic 
makes general rules impossible. Flood lighting of the 
landing area is usually necessary, although the installa- 
tion of boundary lights is ordinarily impracticable. Ob- 
struction lights may be placed on obstacles if they do not 
conflict with local or Federal navigation laws and regula- 
tions- Lighting of seaplane ports must be referred to the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.. which 
will determine whether there is any conflict in the pro- 
posed lighting system and whether it meets the special 
requirements for night lighting of water. 

Subject to the foregoing statement, seaplane ports re- 
ceiving an "A" rating on night lighting must have the 
following equipment, which must conform to the require- 
ments described in the night lighting sections for land 
airports: 

(a) Airport beacon. 

(b) Illuminated wind direction indicator. 

(c) Flood lighting of buildings, including identiflea- 

(d) Adequate lighting to render night landing safe 
under ordinary conditions. 

(e) Ceiling projector. 

(f) Obstruction lights, 

(g) All-night attendance of sufficient personnel for 
proper operation of fuel, weather, boat and repair 
services, and manning of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment and all-night operation of beacon, obstruc- 
tion, windcone, and boundary lights. 

In fair weather the green lights are not used, but in- 
stead a white light is switched on in place of each of the 
four corner green lights, white lights are also used in 
place of the sets of two green lights on the other four 


approaches. In bad weather all of the green lights shown 
are switched on, Pilots will be able to determine the 
general shape and boundaries of the field by me.ins of the 
white lights and will use the approach most nearly aligned 
with the wind at that time. 

There are several types of flood-lighting equipment 
available. One type is a large dioptric lens with a high 
intensity arc or a 10-kilowatt incandescent lamp. The 
installation of this type of equipment is shown in Fig. 
2, Care must be taken to see that no stray light is in- 



Fig. 6. Method of using two multiple reflector 
floodlight units with five or tey\ kw, lamps. 

dined upward to blind the pilot. The lens is elevated 
from S to IS ft. above the ground and the light pro- 
jected through the dioptric lens through a horizontal 
angle of 180 deg,, thus illuminating the entire field. A nar- 
row screen is sometimes installed to provide a dark sector 
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Byrd'j great Ford tri- 


"F/tyd Bmaell” ler- 
vkrd uilh SRB Ball 


oy- N the establishment of the recent 
performance records in governmental, 
privately owned and commercial air transport planes by 
the new, High Duty, Wright Cyclone 550 H.P. Aeronau- 
tical Engine, the ruggedness and reliability of SRB Ball 
Bearings have played no unimportant part. 


STANDARD STEEL AND BEARINGS INCORPORATED 



Propeller thrust, propeller and 
generator drive shaft, rocker arms 
and accessory drives, are impor- 
tant points serviced by SRB. 


Ball 
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in the directiuii of aircraft about to land, and this screen 
is adjusted to meet varying conditions. 

These units spaced 200 feet apart at right angles to the 
direction of the landing wlicn possible or so placed as to 
provided for landing in the maximum number of direc- 
tions without heading into the light and with the least 
amount of glare. 

A portable lighting unit mounted on a chassis is some- 
times used. This may consist of a single large unit, a 
single moderate-size unit (500 millimeters), or a battery 
of four parabolic or dioptric units. 

The foregoing covers the btisic requirements of prac- 
tical airport lighting, but it is obvious that much re- 
search must be done before the ground lighting require- 
ments of aviation lave been fully met. The deadly men- 
ace of fog and mist raises its head daily, and the toll of 
life due to this ever imminent danger must be eliminated 
or reduced. AH the lighting equipment in the world is 
valueless if a blanket of fog veils the airport from the 
landing aviator. 

Here the luminescent tube or neon light seems to have 
made most progress. The characteristic red glow of the 
neon beacon or lamp seems to possess a visibility exceed- 
ing that of the incandescent or arc light. Engineers are 
at variance in their opinion as to the actual reason for 
this greater visibility, and it is yet a disputed point whe- 
ther the red rays of the neon light do have the faculty 
of piercing fog or whether the red rays by illuminating 
the moisture particles in the fog cloud only serve to 
render the fog itself visible. However that may be, it is 
an undeniable fact that an adequate power neon light be- 
hind a bank of fog will render a warning signal that can 
be detected by the eye when the short, higher impact rays 
of the arc or incandescent light will be refracted and lost. 
A new type of lens is announced which is claimed to ha\’e 
tinusual fog penetrating qualities owing to the fusing 


into the molten glass used in the len.s material of metallic 
Iiarticles which impart a metallic tone to the light rays. 

There are many uses in airport lighting for otner 
emergency or temporary lights, such as the old familiar 
acetylene light derived from carbide. Occasion frequently 
arises for temporary illumination at points not otherwise 



Fit/. 7. Diagram showing the use of ilislribiited 
f’arabdlir flooiilighi niiils spaced 250 //. apart. 
provided, and here the carbide type flood light will prove 
of convenience. 

The whole question of light, as applied to airiwrt illu- 
mination, is, of course, in a more or less changing stage, 
but its importance is obvious and paramount, and 
engineers will exhaust every means to bring to the aid 
of aviation the very best and most efficient equipment and 
methods to safeguard flying and landing. 

This is the first of a scries of articles by Mr. ford. 
The next will appear in an early issue of Avi.miox. 
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A Luxurious Flying Yacht 



Sikorsky Amphibion 


'3uilt for men who appreciate and demand the utmost in Speed, Comfort, and Security in travel 


SPEED 

The Sikorsky Amphibion has a cruis- 
ing speed of 110 m.p.h. and a high 
speed of over 125 m.p.h. la addition, 
its amphibian feature permits landing 
and take-off near the heart of the city, 
thus saving many hours of travel to and 
from outlying airports. It Saves Time. 
COMFORT 

For business or pleasure, aman who can 
afford a Sikorsky cannot afford to be 
without one. Nothing is lacking in its 
appointments to make flying a pleasure. 
It Is Comfortable. 


SECURITY 

This remarkable airplane will fly and 
climb on one motor. Plenty of reserve 
power and its ability to land when and 
where you wish, land or water, give a 
feeling of security no other plane can 
give. It Is Safe. 

GUARANTEES 

The Sikorsky Amphibion is guaranteed 
to have a high speed of over 125 m.p.h., 
is guaranteed to have a ceiling of over 
20,000 ft., and is guaranteed to fly on 
one motor with pilot, mechanic, nine 
passengers and gasoline for five hours. 


Ulustrated literature upon requesU 

Sikorsky Manufacturing Corporation 


COLLEGE POINT. LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Veteran o/Famous Flights 

and Thousands of Flying Hours 

including the United States Air Service^ 

10 'Eamom Yeatures-^ 



YJyinjf Suih \Jnion-AUs 


Attenta 


Gliding and Soaring 
Flight 

{Continued from page 1093) 

Iterience in the proper design and control of the machines 
had not progressed siifFiciently. Tliis first soaring flight 
was made in a narrow up-current, on a slo)>e called Wesi- 
liang in a special corner of these inountains, which is 
ideal for gliding, having a tall mountain (Mount M'asser- 
kupix:) surrounded by small hills. The mountain rises 
about 2,000 ft. above the plain to the north and its slopes 
offer all tyjtes of topograpliy ; from lare slopes and grade> 
to rugged gorges and fir covered hollows. 

The first glider camp was established on this moun- 
tain in 1921. and shortly after the first gliding society 
had been orgatiized. filter glider schools, and, recently, 
a permanent research institute were established there. 

These first glider meetings in Germany in 1921 aroused 
nationwide interest and during the following year anotiter 
gliding meeting was held wliich was attended by thousands 
of people. Attempts were made to establish records and 
it was not long before the one hour endurance record 
was reached. Then flight progressed rapidly until en- 
durance records up to seven or eight hours were attained. 
Before long efforts were made to fly across country, and 
finally to establish distance and altitude records. 

It might be well to mention something on how these sus- 
tained flights are made. Flights for endurance are con- 
sidered simpler than those for altitude or distance. They 
consist nainly in staying in an area or zone with an up- 
current. However, a great deal depends upon the skill 
of the pilot as he must utilize as much of the energ>' of the 




Two-view drawing of the "Darmstadt" glider. 

wind as possible. Often the air currents vary in intensity 
and it is necessary to soar to altitude in one current and 
then glide downward to a point where it is known that 
there is another up-current, and then to gain altitude 
again. A hill or range of hills arranged like a horseshoe 
is ideal for this purpose, when the wind is blowing toward 
the open side of the horseshoe, as an up-current is estab- 
lished on the entire inside of the range, thus allowing the 
nilot to glide from one side to the other, soar upwards, 
and glide back again. 

To reach great heights, such as those desired for alti- 
tude records, one must look more carefully for speciall.v 
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shaped hills that afford the strongest type of up-current. 
These up-currents have been classified as either convec- 
tional or turbulent. The convectional currents are caused 
by warm air rising and being replaced by cool . 
.scending. This often takes ‘ ' ' 

rivers, cities, bare ground ; 
ind under cumulus clouds, whei 
bulence is usually caused by soi 
deflecting a horizontal wind upward, such ; 
est causing an up-current on its windwa 
waves, etc. In utilizing these currents a great deal de- 
pends upon the judgment of the pilot, who must decide 
wliether it is best to glide to anotlier zone or not. 



-country 
..lation of 
msiderable 
as it is being formed 


length of glide pos- 
e reached. A plane 
dcangoonlyadefi- 


Altitude Necessary to Slot 

In making flights for distance 
much altitude as possible before starting, as one's 
tude at tlie beginning determines the length of glide 
sible before another up-current can be 
has a definite maximum glide radio and 
nitc distance horizontally for a proportional vertical drop. 
This ratio may vary up to about IS to 1, depending upon 
the aerodynamic efficiency of the plane. (It is usually 
somewlmt lower than this fimre). The first flights for 
distance were made in 1922, when it was learned that 
after one left the original upward current zone one could 
make use of the energy of the air by gliding to other 
hills or to bare fields with sunshine on them heating the 
air above the field. Later, other up-currents were dis- 
covered. Of course, to utilize these up-currents one must 
take into consideration the time of day, local and general 
atmospheric conditions, etc. The skillfuincss in utilizing 
the natural resources of the air when flying cross-country 
is considered most important in soaring and is obtained 
by experience combined with training in meteorology. 


the opposite, or leeward^ side of the hill which 
aided the first half of the trip. In flying cros 
it has been found 

^ warm air rising and cooling, tausing its moisture to 
condense. Often, high hills almost reach the under sur- 
face of clouds and in that way one can gain altitude. It 
may thus be seen that a glider pilot must always be on 
the alert to utilize all the possible energy of the air as 
well as to control his machine properly. 

In training glider pilots the student usually '“solos'' 
from the very start and in that way the instructor can 
learn the ability of his pupil and in no way endanger him- 
self. (Passenger carr 

built). As there is n 


constructed quite heavily, to endure the hard landings 
of the pupil and for that reason they are not very effi- 
cient. They are gliders rather than soarers. At the 
beginning the pupil makes a n 
acquainted with the controls 
when Iwing catapulted into tb 
cned to the front of the plane. , . 

up flying speed after being dragged over the ground for 
about 50 to 100 ft. and then being catapulted, Should the 
pilot stall in the air he can regain flying speed by a ver- 
tical drop of about 25 ft. The wing area is so large and 
the weight so low that the planes can fly at exce^ingly 
low speeds. 

The student usually sits in the open in an entirely uii- 
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Hardware to in- 
sure easy and trouble free 
operation of hangar doors is 
fully described in this — the 
most complete catalog of 
hangar doorways ever issued 

Send for your copy today 


>t ^ichards-Wilcoy 

N.w¥o,a AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. - - 
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protected position. This type of construction is claimed 
to lessen the liability of the pilot being injured in flic event 
of a crash. Since the student has no visible reference for 
the position of the glider with respect to the horizon, he 
is obliged to learn to fly by feeling. It is believed tliat 
training in this manner would lie beneficial to airplane 
pilots who, when depi ivcd of their instruments, are obliged 
to flv entirely by their senses. 

The student usually begins by making a number of 
short jumps, merely take-offs and landings. The length 
of the jumps are gradually increased, the student starting 
at the base of a hill and progressing upivard to the crest. 
This takes about 18 or 20 jumps in the school machine, 



before the student is ready for his first soaring flight in 
what is called a training machine. Conventionally, these 
are high winged monoiilanes of somewhat higher aero- 
dynamic efficiency than the school machines; they have a 
fuselage, faired struts, etc. After a mimlicr of flights 
in a training glider the student can progress to a machine 
of better, though more delicate construction. These glid- 
ers, which are called high performance machines, are of 
remarkably high aerodynamic efficiency. They are ex- 
tremely sensitive to the controls and have a large wing 
span with a high lift airfoil. It is claimed that some of 
these planes have a lift drag ratio of 21 or 22, which is 
exceptionally high when it is considered that theoretically 
the limit of this ratio for a plane having a fuselage, rud- 
der, etc., is said to he close to 31 or 32. 

These high performance machines differ from each 
other in design even more than powered planes. Ac- 
cording to an article by W. Hubner. in the German publi- 
cation, Zeilschrift dcs Vercincs Deiilschuer Ingeiiiere, 
Dec. 3, 1927, reviewing the Rhon Soaring Flight Contest 
of last year, there has been little progress in recent years 
in the design of gliders, most of them being refinements 
of the planes of 1922. However, the dissimilarity in these 
various types is of interest. Most of them are high wing 
monoplanes of high aspect ratio. The aspect ratios of 
these high performance types varying from 13 to 20 with 
planes of greater wing span, being externally braced. The 
“Darmstadt,” which is now in this country, partook in the 
1927 Rhon contest and is said to be pre-eminently efficient 
in soaring despite the fact that it has an empty weight of 
331 lb. It has a span of S2.49 ft. a.s compared with a 
chord of 3.94 ft. and length of 21.33 ft. The wings ar'- 
internally braced and constructed of four ply liirch cov 
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T he future of aviation is tremendous — is assured. But what about 
YOUR future in it? 

What do you see in the skies for yourself? A career of thrilling work 
with big pay and a glorious future can be yours in tlie world’s fastest 
growing induBtryl 



LARGEST CIVILIAN AIR SCHOOL IN AMERICA 

204-G MO. THEATRE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 



To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

Mail Order to: 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50 for which 
send me copy of Aerial 'Navigation and T rans- 
portation. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY . . . . , STATE 


ered with fabric. The wings have a constant choi 
a span of 21,33 ft. and then taper to the wing tip. 
ailerons extend the length of this tapered portion, 1 
a lengtli of 15.44 ft, each. The tail surfaces, t' 
of high as] 


t, each. The tail surfaces, too, are 

Comparable to the Darmstadt is the "Oberschlesien,” an 
rternally braced wing type with an aspect ratio close to- 
) : the span is 59.05 ft. and the chord 3.28 ft. for the cen- 


externally 
20 ; the span 
tral portion of 


«./• //.» f,e. 


Diagram of soaring flight made belon’ amulus clouds. 

nal bracing is from a point below the fuselage to the upper 
wing inboard of where the t. ' ' — ■ • • • 

surfaces have a span of 11. 4i 


1.97 ft. The overall length is 1' 

In tile Technical Contest there 
ing designs, the "La Pruvo” an 
Pruvo was a high wing n 
form. The wings mif ■ 
back tapering from 4 
tip. The wings we 
span of 29.53 ft,, w 
small upward gusts o 
clouds. Like many gliders, the lateral C' 


sts of air such as those under cut 


originally employed by Bleriot, La Pruvo had an empty 
weight of only 77 lb. The Zaunkonig was a high wing 
monoplane with an exceptionally short fuselage (12 ft,), 
in contrast to the fairly wide wing (span 32,7 ft.), Tlie 
airfoil employed was one of symmetrical section with its 
center of pressure fixed, thus enabling the wings to be 
lighter, as no torsional effects were produced. However, 
it is believed that the ailerons did cause some torsional 
effect. It is also said that by using a symmetrical airfoil 
the maximum lift was reduced about 20 per cent, below 
that if a cambered section had been used. Directional 
control is obtained by vertical rudders at the wing tips 
which can be turned through 90 deg, and thus act as ati 
air brake when landing. The Zaunkonig glider weighed 
only 99 lb. empty. 


Airways Communication 
Service 

{Continued from page 1091) 
somewhat analogous to that of a railway and is a necessity 
if scheduled connections with trains and other aircraft are 
to be met. Also, there is the necessity of accountability 
for mails and express. For example, on departure the 
landing fields ahead must be informed not only of the 
fact of starting but of what mail is on board. Upon 
landing there must be a message announcing the event 
In this way the progress of a plane can be followed h” 
the terminal airports. 

(Cnnihucd on page 1138) 
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Although air transport of passengers has not yet reached 
a large volume in this country, European experience indi- 
cates that we soon will be concerned with communication 
problems having to do with passengers’ convenience and 
comfort. Train and bus connections, hotel accommoda- 
tions and meals, will have to be arranged for by the traffic 
department of an air transport company. Point-to-point 
communication facilities are also required for the general 
administrative business of the airway and of the air trans- 
port companies. 

Commnnication Between Fields Necessary 

•Along our present airways at short intervals are inter- 
mediate landing fields upon which planes may land when 
forced down by weather or mechanical trouble. Such 
landings, however, are infrequent and will presumably 
become increasingly rare. But when a forced landing 
does take place instant communication with the nearest 
airport is urgent on account of passengers, mail, and the 
air transport company itself- Telephones are now pro- 
vided at these intermediate fields by the Department of 
Commerce and kept available for such emergency use. 
The same telephones can be used, of course, for the 
routine collection of weather data by the airport mete- 
orologist. 

On some airways communication between terminal 
landing fields or airports is now handled by radio telegraph 
and on others by long-distance telephone. Neither system 
is ideal for the purpose. Radio telegraph is slow and is 
often unreliable in times of bad static when weather 
messages become urgent. It also utilizes radio ether 
channels which are needed for communication with planes. 
Moreover, a telegraph operator must be constantly listen- 
ing throughout the 24 hr. even though messages come 
infrequently. Commercial wire telephone service on the 
other hand, although generally fast and reliable, provides 
no written record of the messages, nor docs it economically 
repeat messages at such other and distant airports as may 
be interested. Weather conditions at Qeveland, for ex- 
ample, are of interest both to New York and to Chic^o 
airports, Likewise the time of departure of the New 
York air mail from Chicago is of interest to all landing 
fields enroute. 

Telephonc-Tytiewriter Has Advantages 

An ideal system which is instantaneous and reliable, 
repeats messages at all airports, is free from interference, 
takes up no radio channels, and furnishes a permanent 
record of all messages at all airports, is the telephone- 
typewriter service. Telephone-typewriter systems make 
possible the instantaneous transmission of communications 
between distant offices and provide simultaneously each 
office and any desired intermediate stations with type- 
written copies. This service has been used for a good 
many years by the principal press associations and is now 
being extended rapidly to serve the needs of our larger 
business organizations. 

To utilize the telephone-typewriter system along an 
airway requires only the installation of keyboard trans- 
mitting apparatus and tape printing apparatus at terminal 
fields and their interconnection by a private or leased wire 
circuit. Then any one familiar with a typewriter may type 
a message which will appear on the tape fed automatically 
from the apparatus at every other connected point. The 
message is automatically and permanently recorded under 
the control of the sending station. Constant attendance 
or listening-in is, therefore, not required ; and operators 
at the various receiving points are thus free to attend to 
telephone calls from intermediate fields, to operate radio 
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Ease o/ Control! 

T IGHT touch of the booster 
JL/ starter— roar of the powerful 
motor— a short run— then up and 
away into the blue. 

Perfect performance— complete 
control — the ship of ships for fly- 
ing safety into and out of small 
fields — for flights long or short! 

KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT C0„ Inc. 
Hagerstown ■ ?„ * Maryland 
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First^^ places 
in National Air Tour 

Taken by Macwhyte-Equipped 
Planes 

Also, 19 out of the 22 planes 
that finished were equipped 
with Macwhyte Tie Rods. 
If you are not already using 
Macwhyte Tie Rods, write to- 
day for full details— Streamline 
for. external and Round for 
internal bracing. Macwhyte 
Company, 2905 Fourteenth 
Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

MACWHYTE 

Streamline and Round 

TIE RODS 


Swift . . . in action 
Swift ... in name 

A new 2-Place Sport Bi-Plane 
—120 H.P.— new in desis-n 
from prop to t 
bodying entirely r 
in engineering and 

ing it tremendout 

great stability, at remarl 

low operating cost, will soon be 
seen in the skies. 

Watch for the full announce- 
ment in an early issue of this 
publication, 

Swift Aircraft 

CORPORATION 

Wichita, Kansas 



Telephone-typewriter service has been initiated by the 
Department of Commerce at Hadley Field, at C 
at Chicago and at San Franc'sco, where 


t Cleveland, 
n each place the 
bureau othces and the airport 
offices are all interconnected. It is planned, at a later date, 
to equip experimentally some airway with complete tele- 
phone-typewriter service between airports. 

When an aviator leaves an airport he should be given 
information of the weather along the route ahead of him 
and a forecast of the nature of probable changes during 
the time of his flight. If general weather conditions are 



riter of the sort which 
paper. The machine 
>rintcr." {New York 


A typist operating a telephone lypewritei 
prints a message on a wide roll of pap 
is sometimes know?i as o “page printer." {New I 
Telephone Co. photo.) 

settled or it his fliglit is a short oiie, a forecast is entii 
adequate. However, for long flights and at times 
uncertain and threatening weather, it is important 1 
the pilot be continuously advised by radio of the weat 
conditions he may encounter during his flight. In j 
ticular, reports of the visibility and landing conditioni 
the airport where he expects to laud and storm warni 
should be sent him. Weather and landing advice can 
broadcast from each airport along the airway. Provis 
of radio transmitters at airports and receiving sets in 
planes will make possible a simple one-way s 
communication and will permit any number of 
the air to be advised without confusion. 

The Department of Commerce, in its program of 
for Air Navigation plans to install radio-telephone t 
miners at principal terminal fit" ■ 
in flight, weather and landing 
there will be a radio-beacon service to assist 
finding the landing field. 

European practice, however, has not developed 
casting service along this line but has evolved a 
system in which the pilot of the airplane talks 
nearest airport. Such a system has obvious 
where it is desired by an air transport c 
or control rather than merely inform 
obvious disadvantage lies in the fact that 
channel the airport can converse with only a single , 
plane at a time. On the London-Paris airway, it is 
ported, the practice has recently been adopted 
iitieninii AVIATION 
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N-B Army 
Helmets 


For Fall and Winter Flying 

No. 6 

Scully Air Mail Helmet No. 92 
N-B Navy Helmet No. S 




Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 



THE AUSTIN COMPANY 

Arehicecu, Engineers and Builders 
for the Aviotlon Industry 





Back Numbers of 


AVIATION 

A great many issues of Aviation, from August I, 
1916 to date are now .tvnilahle from our files. Price 
for 1 to 20 copies, 20 cents each; more than 20, 15 
cents each. 

Book Dcporlmoil 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2S0 West S7th Street, New York 
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STRENGTH 

T he actual structural strength of 
these wheels is far in excessof the 
requirements of the official hand 
books or of the ability of the tires 
used to stand, thus increasing the 
FACTOR OF SAFETY at a vital point. 
This with decreased weight. 



BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
Qeneral O^cuand Plane South Bend, Ind. 

BENDIX 0 BRAKES 

FOR SAJFETY 


municatiiig on one channel by radio telegraph with the 
large planes which carry a radio operator and on another 
channel by radio telephone with the smaller planes. 

Two-way communication has the great and obvious 
merit of permitting a pilot to discuss the weather outlook 
with an airport meteorologist, to consider alternative land- 
ing places in view of such factors as his remaining fuel 
supply or the direction of wind, and to decide if necessary 
on a change in landing place and to be assured of arrange- 
ments there for the care of his passengers and mail- It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to predict that operators of 
air transport fleets will require two-way communication 
with their planes in flight, although taxi services and 
private owners without ground organization along the air- 
way may, in general, be content with a public one-way 
broadcasting service. 

W'hether one-way or two-way communication is de- 
sired for plane-to-groimd use, it appears that radio tele- 
phony as distinguished from telegraphy will be essential. 
Radio telegraphy requires on board the plane the indi- 
vidual attention of a special radio operator for sending and 
receiving. Although very large multi-engined passenger 
planes will certainly carry a relief pilot in flight, it is 
doubtful whether good commercial pilots can be made into 
good telegraphers and vice versa. For long distance 
over-sea flights and for expeditionary purposes the radio 
telegraph has. without doubt, prepondering advantages of 
longer range with the same transmitter power and of in- 
telligibility through a higher level of interfering signals 
and acoustic noise on board, aside from its convenience in 
communication enroute with surface vessels. For regular 
service on established airways, however, the telephone is 
undoubtedly .superior. 


Will Increase Daiwvd for Navigational Aids 


The perfection of facilities for communicating weather 
and landing information to planes in flight, which will 
enable them to operate with safety under relatively un- 
favorable meteorological conditions, will greatly stimulate 
the demand for improved aids to navigation. It seems to 
be established that flying under conditions of poor visi- 
bility. when landmarks are totally obscured and beacon 
lights are useless, requires some form of radio goniometry 
if the pilot is to find his way through. 

A number of systems have been proposed for this pur- 
pose. The London-Paris Airway is equipped with radio 
direclion-fimling equipment on the ground by means of 
which the position of planes can be determined on request, 
Tlie disadvantages of this arrangement lie mainly in its 
relative slowness and its lack of traffic capacity. The 
radio beacon of the type being developed by the Bureau 
of Standards, giving an equi-signa! zone which can be 
observed by the plane, is free from these objections. It 
is, liowcver, subject to the disadvantage that it indicates 
a straightline course which cannot always coincide with 
the airway and is of little value if detours are required 
to avoid storm centers and foggy areas. 

Another system, a recent development of the British 
Royal Air Force, employs a rotating loop transmitter at 
the ground station and indicates the bearing of the plane 
with respect to the transmitter by means of a special stop 
watch. This system is relatively slow but permits the 
pilot to navigate as he would if one or more beacon lights 
were visible. All of these various methods of goniometry 
have special advantages and disadvantages, and occupy 
more or less of the valuable and restricted ether space. 
The evolution of the system which is most satisfactory 
will be a matter of time and will require dose co-operation 
on the part of all factors in the industry. 

{Continued on page 1144) 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, at its radio station at 
Whippany, New Jersey, has erected an experimental two- 
way radio-telephone system and radio beacon. In connec- 
tion with this apparatus it utilizes a Fairchild cabin 
monoplane with a Pratt anti Whitney "Wasp” engine. 
The plane has been carefully bonded and shielded and is 
equipped with radio field-measuring apparatus of the 
Laboratories’ design. With this plane exact measurements 
can be made at various altitudes under different weather 
conditions of the efficiency of radio transmission from the 
Whippany transmitter. In addition the plane carries radio 
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your aviation 
investment — 

A DEQUATE insurance at reason- 
able rates is one of the vital 


factors in profitable commercial 
flying. 

■\^E have built up an aviation 
’ insurance business through 
knowledge based upon flying ex- 
perience and service to manufactur- 
ers, operators and pilots. 

Ow Policies are WriUen to Cover 
your liuUvUual Needs 
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The Keystone “Pirate” Bomber 
Also Uses Belden Airplane Wire 

O N THE KEYSTONE "PIRATE" bomturdmenl plant 
uitd br the U. S- Army Air Corpi, Bcldcn Wire ind 
Cable it used chrousbouc for ignilinn, ligbiing and power 
tyaltms. Bolden Wire it also used for bonding putpoios 

Tbe continued leadorehip of Belden Airplane \rirc on so many 

Write today for the Belden Aircraft Wire Catalog and cotn- 



Keeping warm is imperative 
in successfully fulfilling 
any flying mission. 
SNAPPY SNUG equip- 
ment gives the desired pro- 
tection and comfort. Be 
prepared! 

Write for catalog or 
for neareet dealer 

CANVAS - LEATHER 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Trenton, N. J. 
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assiunption that any extra space can be found in the beacon 
band for radio telephony. 

A radio telephone system with a sufficiently powerful 
transmitter and sufficiently sensitive receiver to give 
relialile communication for 100 mi. will give fair com- 
munication for perhaps 200 mi., and its carrier wave will 
interfere with reception for a much greater distance. To 
avoid interference due to the beating of carrier frequen- 
cies, airports witliin a few hundred miles of one another 
may be assigned to different frequency channels, but 
serious difficulty is at once apparent from a map of the 
national airways. Within 800 mi. of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, there are over 50 terminal fields or airports. It 
would seem obviously impractical to assign the available 
six telephone channels to cover the eastern and central 
I United States without serious interference. By restricting 
! power as much as possible and by other means yet to be 
devised, it may be found possible to ass'gn the same wave 
length to airports relatively nearer together. For the dis- 
tribution of weather information only, however, the air- 
>vays may well find insufficient the fretpiencies in the 
exclusive band, 315-350 kcs. 

On certain main routes, air transport companies will 
eventually require two-way telephone despatching systems 
of their own to control plane movements. These systems 
will consist of radio stations situated at tiic various air- 
ports along tlie route and interconnected by suitable wire 
lines. The frequency channels required for such services 
cannot be found in the 315-350 kcs, band which, as just 
indicated, is apparently inadequate for the public services 
of weather broadcasting from airports. Further channels 
in the short-wave region appear to be necessary. 

To Develop Two-ll'ay Radio Telephone System 

In the short wave region Bell Telephone Laboratories 
have initiated an additional development project. In co- 
operation with the Boeing Air Transport Co,, the Labora- 
tories have undertaken to survey the Chicago-San 
Francisco airway and to develop a system of two-way 
telephony between planes in flight and terminal landii^ 
fields on this route. The Boeing Company planes and 
lauding fields will be ecjuipped with experimental radio 
apparatus and a joint full scale experiment will be con- 
ducted during the winter of 1928-29. From this work it 
is hoped to determine for an air transport company the 
requirements for a two-way radio telephone service. 

This development of two-way radio-telephony on short 
waves is entirely distinct from the government’s program 
of Aids to Air Navigation, That service contemplates 
one-way radio telephony and direction finding on long 
waves. The government service is to be available to all 
flyers who equip themselves to receive it. The two-way 
system is for private communication and despatching 
service of air transport companies which wish to control 
their planes in flight, and to remain in constant communi- 
cation with their pilots and passengers. 

Also, although not yet required, it can safely be pre- 
dicted tliat at busy air ports there will soon arise a need 
for radio means to control precedence in the take-off and 
landing of airplanes. This virtually amounts to traffic 
control and can be accomplished by low-power two-way 
radio telephone. Planes wishing to land may announce 
themselves and remain aloft until directed by the airport 
manager in the control tower to land at a designated part 
of the field. 

In all these present and future problems, it is the policy 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the 
Bell System to assist by developing ways and means for 
making available to commercial aviation the best possible 
communication service. 
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AIRCRAFT RADIO 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
All, types aircraft, radio 

APPARATUS, INCLUDING RADIO 
COMPASS AND BEACON 
RECEIVERS 

WRITE 

E. W. DANNALS 

RADIO ENGINEER 

191 Greenwich St. New York City 



All clear selected grain for Aircraft. Spars and rib 
stack ready for immediate shipment — all sizes — all 
lengths. Send your list for immediate quotation. 
Small express shipments made same day order b re- 
ceived. Our complete planing mill can cun special 

YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 

AtTcraft DepTtmrnt 

240 Wing Building Youngstown, Ohio 


THANK YOU /or 


Specialists in 

AIRCRAFT SECURITIES 

General Corporate Financing 

Our Statistical Department has just completed j 
survey of the Aircraft Industry from an investment 
standpoint. 

free copy on request. Ask for Circular A. 

E. H. Holmes & Co. 

60 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


»TITANINE» ^ 

Beei.imd Tndr Hark ' 

A Complete Range of 
AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 

Hgmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finbh) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jeney 
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Ireland Flying Boats 

The demand for flying boats for use by commuting 
sportsmen and sightseeing operators has caused us to 
devote our entire production faciU6es during the balance 
of this year to aircraft of this type. 

Practically the same ship as the successful Ireland 
Amphibian but with certain improvements which puts 
the Ireland Flying Boat in a class all by itself. Of 
course powered with the dependable Wright Whirl- 

Write for complete details 

IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 

Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 



1928.. . The Banner Year 


URING 192! more airplanes will 
be told than ever before — but the 
dealer who sells the most, must have a 
plane that has proven itself not only the 
roost airworthy, but the most popular in 
the public mind. 

The answer is— THE SWALLOW— 
America's Pioneer Commercial airplane. 
Its performance record is unequalled. 

Write or wire us today for full par- 
ticulars about the Swallow Dealer’s 
Franchise. 





SIDE SLIPS 


By Robf-rt R. Osborn 

Further reports from Side Slips’ Special Correspond- 
ent at the National Air Races in Los Angeles. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

Well, sir, I and the rest of the boys has put over an- 
other national air race successfully. A course those not 
in the know may exclaim that 1 didn't have much to do 
with the success, but this only shows how retiring I am. 
The fact that there was crowds of 100,000 or more each 
day shows that the word had go around somehow regards 
I being present. 

In the first place before describing the Races let me 
state I has found the easiest job in the world and if I 
can get the connection for myself I am not coming back 
east which is being weather (oreaster for California. 
They was not a drop of rain during the Show and the 
inhabitants assures us they won’t be any until Dec. 16th. 
Writing these sort of weather forecasts appeals to me 
on account of you being able to make up your copy 
months in advance and then take a vacation. A course if 
I could get the job it would be my luck that a Demo- 
cratic administration would get in Washington in which 
cases they would be blizzards and monsoons all year for 
California. 

One outstanding feature of this years events was that 
Casey Jones didn’t win us races with his Curtiss Robin. 
He had a forced landing on the second laps an claimed 
a rock got in his intake manifold, but my versions is that 
the whiskers on his old OX motor got caught in the 
prop. One day he appears on the mesa, as these people 
jokin terms there flying fields, with a beautiful black eye 
an claims he got it by Lindbergh hitting him with an 
apple. These stories coupled with the facts that he flew 
in the race with a coat and vest leads me to fear Casey 
is not his old self. The whole affair out here finely sim- 
mered down to a battle between the Army an Navy 
for the supremacy of the air. These Iwys done every- 
thing except trade ships while on top of a loop. They 
maybe even did that. 

The aeronautical exhibit was very fine and its main 
feature was the amount of oil in the oil company's booths, 
and the faith these California people has in their weather, 
was indicated by the (acts the entire show tvas under a 
colored cheesecloth tent and no other roof. 

Los Angeles has a find traffic system, but still a lot of 
accidents an I couldn’t account for this until I noticed 
by chance one day that all the girls in town wears no 
stockings and sometimes just little socks. Right after 
that my car which I hired from a fellow got three busted 
fenders on account of other fellows looking at these gals 
an not where they was going. I also beg to state that the 
gals out here is prettier than they is in any other city 
except Chestnut St. Phila. 

They is one chap out here what really deserves special 
mention on account he being such a good fellow an help- 
ing everybody at the show — “Tommy" Thomas, he being 
just elected Pre.s, of the Professional Pilots Assoc. 

In conclusion let me state that this is the finest air 
show ever put on an I hope the public an my vast no. of 
admires will not give me all the credit but allow some 
to Cliff Henderson and numerous others what helped, 
out, Y’rs V’y Tr'ly 

The Intrepid Aviator. 
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Collyer and Mears Clip 
the Wings of Time 
. . . and Silvertowns aid! 


O NCE more America scores . . . this 
time with a new plane-to-ship-to- 
plane around-the-world record. 

Capt. Charles B. D. Collyer and John H. 
Mears clipped the old and comparatively 
long'Standing record by live days. 

In this, as in all other conspicuous feats 
in aviation, Goodrich Silvertowns cush- 
ioned the wheels of the plane- 
Peace-time aces know how vital strong, 


dependable tire equipment is to safe 
hop-offs and landings. And how staunch 
Silvertowns are. 

For that reason you find at the bottom of 
practically every outstanding air exploit 
this phrase: 

"Tire equipment; Goodrich Silvertowns." 
Whether you ride for records ... or for a 
half-hour thrill . . . equip with Silver- 
towns . . . and safety. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Established 1870, Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 

Rubber 
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WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINE 
POWDERS THIS AIR YACHT 


The private air yacht (Lociiiiig 
Amphibian) of yM r. Richard F. Ho) t. 
New York, used in commuting k- 
tween Alarion, A\asrachn.\etts and the 
Battery. New York City, ispnwered 
'with a Wright Cyclone. High Duty, 
no horse power aeronautical engine. 



The performance of the Loening Amphibian 
— built for sustained, steady service — finds 
its greatest adaptability with the Wright 
Cyclone High Duty Engine. 

Built with the same care and for the same 
responsible performance as the now -famous 
"Whirlwind”, the High Duty Cyclone gives 
a reliable, day in and da)' out service, secure 
on the foundation of proper design and 
unexcelled workmanship. 
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